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An 


Uncle Remus 
Letter 


May-Day, Sunday. 


EAR LILLIAN: 
D “The Gleanings” came to hand, and I read your ac- 


count of the pottery tour with great pleasure. It is par- 

ticularly well done, and the reason is very plain. You had 
something to write about, you knew what you wanted to say, and 
you said it, briefly and clearly. i 

There are two secrets of good writing that I will whisper in 
your ear. One is to write about something that interests you be- 
cause you know it; the other is to be familiar with and believe in 
the ideas you propose to write about. One secret refers to descrip- 
tions, the other to views, feelings, opinions. Combined, or sepa- 
rate, they relate to everything that has been or can be written in 
the shape of literature. So far as merely correct diction is con- 
cerned, that can easily be acquired, especially by those who have 
a knack or gift of expression. 

In nearly all the books and magazines that I read, diction is 
called style. Why, I don’t know, for the two come together and 
combine only in the works of the very greatest writers, as, for in- 
stance, Hawthorne—or, to name a greater still, Cardinal Newman. 
I have just been reading some of the Cardinal’s works, and I am 
simply amazed at the beauty, power, fluency, vividness with which 
he uses the English tongue. In discussing the dryest subjects, he 
frequently thrills the mind with passages of such singular beauty 
as almost to take one’s breath away. In these passages you can- 
not separate the style from the diction, for they are fused. 

Nevertheless, style is one thing and diction is another. If 
some one should compel me by force to explain the difference 
between the two, my answer would be something like this: Diction 
is the body—the flesh and bone—and style is the spirit. But some 
years ago, that able Heathen, Mr. Herbert Spencer, had something 
he wanted to say about Diction, and so he wrote it out and 
called it an essay on Style, and ever since then the Heathen, the 
Pagans, and not a few who call themselves Christians, have per- 
sisted in referring to diction as style—just as our Northern scholars 
refer to the “provincialism of the South”, when they mean the pro- 
vinciality of the South. Dear me! I hope I am not wearying you 
with all this; more than all, I hope I have made myself understood. 
It is so easy to be vague and hazy when talking about writing as 
a gift and as an art. A person who has the gift must acquire the 
art, and that is to be done only by long practice. 

You will never learn English grammar from the books. All 
you can learn is the parts of speech and the dozen or more pages 
that deal with inflections. English grammar proper cannot be 
written. The worst English is written by those who call them- 
selves grammarians. An article or a book may be grammatically 
perfect and at the same time be written in vile English. You will 
learn more from Latin grammar than you will from English gram- 
mar. And you will learn most of all by reading the best English 
books. 

But really you will think some one else has taken your popsy’s 
place in writing to you; but it’s the same old fellow, subdued and 
sobered by the fact that you are now more than sixteen, and still 
looking puny. It’s a good thing I’ve filled up the letter with all 
that talk about . . By the by, permit me to congratulate you on 
that “bumpety feeling”. That was quite a stroke. It tells the 
whole story, and gives the necessary touch of humor to light up 
the description. Don’t be afraid of such passages. Well, as I was 
going on to say, if I hadn’t filled the letter up with all this high- 
falutin talk about style and diction, it would have been a very 
poor letter indeed, for there’s nothing to write about; no news; 
no nothing. 

The cow begins to holler for Chloe at the same time every 
afternoon, and Rufus, in the matter of shoes, has graduated from 
No. 8s to No. 9s, and feels that he has won a victory. Regards to 
the sisters, and love to Burdene. 


Your loving DADDY. 


The foregoing letter was written by Joel 
Chandler Harris to his eldest daughter when 
she was off at boarding school in South Georgia 


The Most Eminent 
Thinkers of 
Church and State 
Have Endorsed 
Life Insurance 


Rev. Edward E. Hale: 


“The disinterested work of the medical profes- 
sion and the spread of life insurance over this world 
I take to be two of the finest concrete illustrations 
of the principles on which Christianity is founded.” 


Rey. Henry Ward Beecher: 

“Your allairs may become involved, and your 
property be taken for debt. But a thousand dollars 
insurance on your life cannot be taken for debt; 
cannot be alienated from your heirs; and if you 
have chosen your company discreetly, is subject to 
no commercial risks. It is as nearly sure as any- 
thing earthly can be. 


Bishop Henry C. Potter: 

“Life insurance has advantages, especially to 
persons ‘of small means, which it does not seem 
easy to overstate. To those of my own profession 
it furnishes a method of laying by for ‘a rainy 
day ol all the most practicable and ellectual. 


Rey. Lyman Abbott: 

What many men count an objection to life in- 
surance, J count its first advantage. It compels 
thrift; it necessitates saving; it puts the insured 
under bonds to lay up a few dollars every year 
to provide for the future.” 


President William H. Taft : 


A man in ollice without means, must abandon 
the hope of making the future of his family lux- 
uriously comfortable. All a man can do under 
existing circumstances to safeguard his family is to 
get his life insured. 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt : 

“Life insurance increases the stability of the 
business world, raises its moral tone and puts a 
premium upon those habits of thrift and saving 
which are so essential to the wellare of the people 


as a body. 
Governor Charles E. Hughes: 


“I could not possibly exaggerate my deep sym- 
pathy in the purpose of influencing those who have 
many dependent upon them, to take advantage, 
through thrift and providence, of the opportunities 
that are afforded by our insurance contracts. As 
I have said, L believe in life insurance. 


Hon. Grover Cleveland : 

“Get a policy and then hold on to it. It means 
self-respect, it means that nobody will have to put 
something in a hat for you or your dependent 
ones if you should be snatched away from them.” 


IS YOUR LIFE INSURED? 


IF NOT: Can you give any good 
reason—other than ineligibility— 
why you should not insure ? 


IF INSURED: Are you adequately 


insured? Will the income from your 
life insurance be sufficient to pro- 
vide for your family as they are now 
accustomed to living ? 


Why not send for the Equitable, Life 
Assurance Society man now— 
to-day ? 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
“Strongest in the World’’ 


The Company which pays its death claims 
on the day it receives them. 


Paul Morton, President 


120 Broadway, NewYork City 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE: None in 
your town? Then why not recommend 
to us some good man—or woman—to rep- 
resent us there — Great opportunities to-day 
in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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The Recollections of 


ALEX. H. STEPHENS 


Edited and With a 
Biographical Sketch 


By Myrta Lockett Avary 
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HE grandparents of Alexander H. 

i Stephens, of Georgia, were Captain 

Alexander Stephens, of the Revolution, 

and Catherine, daughter of James Baskins, 

owner of Baskins Ferry, Pennsylvania. About the 

year 1795, they emigrated, with their children, from 

Pennsylvania to Georgia. On their rented farm, 

on historic Kettle Creek, Catherine died and was 

buried. The older children scattered, and the old 

Captain, ever better at war than at money-making, 

found his mainstay in his youngest son Andrew, 
a youth of unusual qualities. 

With money made at teaching in his teens, 
Andrew bought a farm, nucleus of that “old home- 
stead” Mr. Stephens loved so well, settled thereon 
his father and sister, and brought thither a fair 
wife, Margaret Grier. Margaret came of folks 
with a liking for books, law, war, and meteorology. Her father had “the largest 
library in all that part of the country” of mid-eastern Georgia where he lived; 
her brother Aaron was an Indian fighter and a general of militia; her brother 
Robert was founder of Grier’s Almanac; her cousin Robert became a justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. In 1812, Margaret died, leaving Alex- 
ander, a feeble infant, a month old. In 1814, James Baskins married Matilda, 
daughter of Colonel Lindsay, or “Old Silverfist“, whose arm wore a silver cap in 
lieu of a hand lost in the Revolution. 

Making a living was pioneer work for the Stephens family; all toiled, the 
head setting eneregtic example. Little Alex’s devotion to his father stimulated a 
naturally industrious disposition. Like David, he tended sheep; he minded 
cattle, picked up chips, hoed the garden, handed threads for his stepmother’s loom; 
at ten, was an expert corn-dropper; at twelve, a regular plowhand. At fifteen, 
his schooling, a few months at a time, made a total of two years. He wrote years 
afterward: 


I studied with intense interest by the light of blazing pine-knots, the only light in our house 
for readers. My stepmother had a candle in her room, by which she sewed, patched, and darned. By 
the fire, I read long after the household was asleep, and that after a hard day’s work. 


When the heads of the home died in 1826, Matilda’s children, John, Catherine 
and Linton, were sent to her kin; Margaret’s, Aaron and Alexander, to General 
Grier, in Warren County. Mr. Stephens has left-a silhouette of his Aunt Betsy: 
“Uncle Grier’s sister, who lived with him, was a woman of unusually strong mind, 
and what in those days might have been called well read. She had a good library 
and made good use of it,“ his grandfather Grier’s legacy. The preachers visited 
her. Alex became a teacher in the local Sunday school; and Superintendent Mills, 
impressed with his brightness as a Bible student, offered to send him to Mr. 
Webster’s academy at Washington, Ga., “where he could study Latin.” Advising 
that the better his education the better he could repay Mr. Mills, Aunt Betsy 
packed him off. In less than a month he was reading Historia Sacrae in a Latin 
class of a year’s standing. Mr. Webster’s own Latin grammar became his; and 
Alex, paying the donor the one tribute in his power, adopted Mr. Webster’s middle 
name, Hamilton, for his own. 

He was troubled when told of a desire to educate him for the ministry: 
“Whether I should be fit to preach when I should grow up, or feel it my duty to, 
I could not know. I could give no answer until I had consulted my aunt, my 
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mentor.” Aunt Betsy and Mr. Webster 
agreed that he should complete his course 
under the auspices of the Education Society, which 
prepared young men for the Presbyterian min- 
istry; if afterward he decided not to preach, it 
would be no violation of faith. August, 1828, he 
entered the State University. 

His college days were “halcyon days”, he said. 
He was popular with faculty and students: only 
merit told there; of his “poverty he seldom 
thought”. When he decided that the ministry was 
not his vocation, he borrowed money from Aaron 
to repay the Society’s advances, and completed his. 
course on his little patrimony of about $400. He 
taught in Madison for four months of misery, due 
to missing college association and to losing his 
heart to one of his pupils and keeping silence be- 
cause of his poverty and invalidism. So sacred he held this last experience that 
he spoke of it but once or twice in all his life. When in Congress, he loved again, 
a woman of beauty and distinction, and again kept silence; a woman’s due was 
a husband to lean on, not an invalid to be nursed. His next home was at Dr. 
Le Conte’s where he was tutor to a few select pupils, among whom were John 
and Joseph Le Conte, later famous as physicists. He was the intimate of a cul- 
tured circle, and life grew brighter. But he felt that he was not fulfilling his 
mission. Declining $1,500 for another year’s stay, he began to study law at 
Crawfordville. Here, he boarded with the Rev. Dr. Bird, his stepmother’s brother- 
in-law, in the house which he bought in 1845, and which has become historic as 
“Liberty Hall”. His prison Journal will describe his admission to the bar. His 
first problem after admission was to “ride the circuit” without a horse to the 
Court's next sitting, at Washington, twenty miles distant. Shouldering his saddle- 
bags, he set out at dusk and walked to his Uncle Aaron’s, which was half way. 
Next day he continued his journey horseback. Before entering town, he retired 
to the woods and donned his one neat white suit. At this court he met Robert 
Toombs and the foundation of their lifelong friendship was laid. & partnership 
in Columbus at $1,500 or more was offered him by a leading lawyer, S. C. Jeffries, 
but he preferred Crawfordville and no prospects, because nearby was the old 
homestead over which he loved to roam, and which in fulfillment of a cherished 
purpose, he bought in 1838. 
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The Advocate of Progress 


IS rise was rapid. Taliaferro sent him to the Legislature in 1836, though he 
was on the unpopular side of several public questions. He denied the right 
of nullification; and he had so opposed the creation of vigilance committees 

to deal with the incendiaries sent South by the Abolitionists that he was accused of 
abolitionism, a charge renewed several times at the South while at the North he 
was condemned as a slavery extensionist. 

In the Legislature, his arguments for building the State Road, and for charter- 

ing the Macon Female College, the first in the world to confer the academic degree 
on women, saved these enterprises, then opposed and ridiculed, railroads and the 
higher education of woman being innovations. He was the advocate of the State 
University in its hour.of need. He advocated free schools. His report on Federal 
Relations became the Whig platform of Georgia. He was a maker of political plat- 
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forms, State and National. The Georgia platform of 
1850, chiefly his work, gave Georgia her title of Union 
State of the South, and might have given her the title 
of Empire State, for she led sister States into line. 

The Georgia platform of 1870, on which the whites 
won their first victory after reconstruction, was the 
joint production of himself and Judge Stephens. 

From his first speech in Congress, in 1843, to his 
last, in 1859, before the war, the straight line of his 
endeavor was to save the Union under the Constitu- 
tion. This may be seen in his action in bringing 
Texas in with her slavery question settled on the 
basis of the Missouri compromise; because he feared 
“the agitation of the question hereafter may endanger 
the harmony and even the existence of our present 
Union”; in his opposition to the Mexican War, his 
arraignment of Polk’s usurpations—matching his later 
arraignment of Lincoln’s and Davis’s; and in his 
Mexican War Resolutions which led to the overthrow 
of the war party and the Whig victory in 1848. It 
appears in his opposition to receiving the Mexican 
acquisitions without settlement of their slavery ques- 
tion. When they were so received, his prophetic eye 
foresaw the “beginning of the end”. Yet his tireless 
effort was to prevent that end. His zeal in holding 
both sections to this compromise sprang from his con- 
viction that it was their one meeting-ground: all the 
North would yield, the least the South would accept. 
When the Charleston Convention of 1860 was dis- 
rupted by a demand for Congressional protection of 
slavery in the Territories, he said that movement 
“tended to disunion” and predicted war in less than 
a year, for which some called him “insane.” 

In his belief, the South had a constitutional right 
to such protection, and Congress none to exclude her 
institution from the common domain, purchased with 
the blood and money of all the States. To exclude 
slavery was to exclude the white Southerner, who, to 
settle in the common domains, must free or sell his 
slaves, though against his conscience and interest and 
their interest and desire, Negroes being, in the day’s 
patriarchal system, part of the owner’s family. Such 
exclusion was the Negro’s exclusion, emphasized by 
various free States in statutes forbidding free blacks 
and mulattoes to settle in their confines. But the 
South’s right to protection and the North’s demand 
for exclusion had been yielded in the settlement of 
1850 agreeing on non-intervention, and he deplored 
any departure from this, urging on the North, as had 
Webster, that exclusion was needless irritation of 
the South, since nature’s laws of climate, soil, and 
population prohibited slavery in the new lands, and 
on the South: “Why ask Congress to protect slavery 
where nature interdicts it? Non-intervention admits 

your constitutional right: that is enough.” 


Champion of New States 


UCH that is interesting and picturesque in his 
Congressional life must be omitted here or but 
lightly touched upon. As for instance, the full 

story of his part in organizing the “Young Indians” 
and, as a president maker, in electing Taylor; his 
authorship of the famous card that broke up the Whig 
party and defeated Scott; his regard for Calhoun; his 
friendship with Clay and Webster; his advocacy of 


Webster for the Presidency in 1852, and his vote for. 


Webster when Webster was dead; his fiery opposi- 
tion to the American or Know Nothing party, with 
its “un-American proscription of Catholics and for- 
eigners”. He was a diplomat and a skillful and able 
parliamentarian, as shown in his masterpiece, the 
Mexican War Resolutions, which became the National 
Whig platform on the war; his part in the deadlock 
over the Speakership in 1849; in defeating the Doty 
Resolution in 1850; in putting forth the non-inter- 
vention manifesto of 1851; in getting Douglas's Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill through the House in 1854; in do- 
ing the same for the Kansas Bill in 1858. He knew 
how to make a minority effective in parliament. In 
the deadlock, the South might have got all she wanted 
had the Southern Democrats followed his leading, 
making common cause with Southern Whigs, but they 
yielded the principle at issue to win the Speakership 
for one of their number. When repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise was charged against the South, he 
showed that that Compromise had been repeatedly 
repudiated by the Northern side of the House. He 
has recently been accused of unduly influencing the 
Dred Scott decision, two of his letters advancing 
opinion of its nature being cited in proof. His fore- 
cast was the natural result, rather, of close associa- 
tion with some of the justices with whom he had 
messed. He tried, as he says, to hasten their decision, 
hoping it would serve the cause of peace. 

He was champion of new States: “I have voted for 
the admission of every Northern State since I have 
occupied a seat on this floor, when I have been in my 
place,” he said, in his speech on the Missouri Com- 
promise. He was an expansionist, believing in the 
“American system’s” safe capacity for indefinite ex- 
tension by “voluntary accession”. He was the cham- 
pion of progress. In Congress, he supported meas- 
ures for testing the telegraph and the Atlantic Cable 
when these inventions were under fire of ridicule. He 
determined our present method of reckoning the Con- 
gressional year; in 1851, the change from midnight, 
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March 30th, to noon, March 4th, was made at his sug- 
gestion. The title of Father of the Weather Bureau 
of the United States is justly his. An account of the 
founding of that department of public service is given 
by himself in a letter July 29, 1879, to F. G. Arnold, 
of the Treasury Department: 


Your letter of Saturday was received this morning. I had not 
forgotten my promise to give you some points in my memory con- 
nected with the origin of our system of Weather Reports, from which 
sprang the present Signal Service Bureau. In the winter of 1853-54, 
Mr. Espy, then styled the Storm King“, boarded at the same house 
with me, kept by Mrs. Duncan. He was employed in the Meteoro- 
logical Department of the Navy. As I took a great interest in mat- 
ters meteorological, we were congenial, and soon became well ac- 
quainted. His Philosophy of Storms” was put into my hands by 
him. I was informed that he had some years before submitted a paper 
embodying the same principles to an American association of scientists 
at New Haven, but.it met with no favor. He submitted a similar 
paper to the Royal Society of London with like result; and then, to 
the French Academy of Sciences at Paris, where it was referred to 
a committee consisting of Mss. Arago, Pouillet and Babinet: their 
report, drawn by Babinet, spoke favorably of Mr. Espy’s views, and 
concluded: 

“Mr. Espy’s communication contains a great number of well 
observed and well described facts. His theory, in the present state 
of science, alone accounts for the phenomena; and when completed, 
as he intends, by a study of the action of electricity when it inter- 
venes, will leave nothing to be desired. For physical geography, 
agriculture, navigation and meteorology it gives us new explanations, 
indications useful for ulterior réSearches; and redresses many ac- 
credited errors. The Committee expresses, then, the wish that Mr. 
Espy be placed by the United States Government in a position to 
continue his investigations and to complete his theory, already so 
remarkable.” 

After this, he was placed in the office which he held when I met 
him. So satisfied was I of the correctness of his theory and the prin- 
ciples therein touching the formation of rain clouds, as well as great 
storms and tornadoes, that I urged its immediate utilization. The 
facts upon which it rested, and upon which, according to Babinet’s 
suggestion, its truth was to be proved, were being collected by agents 
in different parts of the country, who sent monthly the reports of 
their daily observations to be embodied in his annual report to Con- 
gress. I urged the importance of daily telegraphic announcements. 
His reply was: want of money; his appropriation was only $2,000 a 
year. I suggested that we go to the National Intelligencer’ and 
the “Union” and get them to publish short weather reports as items 
of news without charge. Messrs. Gale & Seaton and Mr. Ritchie 
readily consented. A request to the telegraph companies to send such 
messages without charge was granted. In this way, I think, the 
first telegraphic weather reports were ever made in this or any other 
country. The first appeared, as well as I can recollect, in the early 
summer of 1854. They were meager, simply announcing from New 
Orleans, Chicago, Boston and other points, the course of the wind, 
state of the thermometer and weather clear, rainy, etc. Mr. Espy 
continued in his position as long as I remained in Congress. His 
salary was often assailed, but a few of us were able to save it for him. 

He was a Pennsylvanian, a school teacher by profession; an orig- 
mal thinker but not a lucid speaker. Professor Henry was one of 
the few scientists who entertained favorable views of his theory. The 
fashion was to snub utterly him and his entire system. When we 
see the advantages arising from its development and application in 
commerce, navigation and agriculture—in saving thousands of lives 
and millions of dollars worth of property—is it assuming too much 
to say that the humble schoolmaster, comparatively unknown in his 
generation, will be regarded as one of mankind’s greatest benefactors ? 


The Speakership of the House was more than once 
within his grasp. Toombs wrote him, November 18, 
1857: “I see a good deal about your running for 
Speaker. If you would accept the office, I would like 
to know. I should very much like to see you in the 
Chair, especially as against Orr, who has conceived 
that what is called the ultraism of Carolina, is ob- 
noxious to the Nation.” Mr. Stephens wrote Linton, 
December Ist: “Orr will be Speaker. I have forbid- 
den my name to be used. I am for organizing the 
House with as much harmony as possible.” He was 
pressed several times to run for President. In 1808, 
indignant over a michievous scramble for the office, 
he wrote Linton: “I had as lief be put upon a list of 
suspected horsethieves as in the number of those as- 
piring to the Presidency.” He had just called on 
Buchanan who had shown unwonted reserve: “Per- 
haps ‘Old Buck’ thought I was an insidious rival, 
slyly worming myself into his shoes. If so, alas! poor 
old fellow! how his views would change did he but 
know how I pitied him as I looked upon him with all 
his power!“ 

“What amazes me in Douglas,“ he wrote in 1860, 
“is his desire to be President. I have sometimes asked 
him what he desired the office for. It has never added 
to the reputation of a single man. You may look 
over the list; which of our Presidents made any repu- 
tation after becoming President? Four, or even 
eight, years is too short a time to pursue a policy 
which will give reputation. If I had loved office, I 
should have continued in the House; I should be able 
to make it faster in that place than in the other.” 

In 1859, he foresaw the dissolution of the Union 
and declined to stand for re-election to Congress. 

In the stern of the boat bearing him from Wash- 
ington, he gazed at the receding Capitol. 

“I suppose you are thinking of your return next 
year as Senator,” said some one, jocosely. 

He answered with emotion, “I never expect to see 
Washington again, unless I am brought here as a 
prisoner of war.” 


Forecast Party Split and War 


A’ a prisoner on parole from Fort Warren he next 
saw it. In 1860, the country’s troubles drew him 
from his happy retirement at his beloved “Lib- 
erty Hall”, and he campaigned Georgia, an elector on 
the Douglas ticket, for “the principles of 1850” and the 
preservation of the Union. A letter of 1860, no day 
given, seems to have been hastily scrawled on the eve of 
his Union speech at Augusta, September 1st, the John 
Forsyth mentioned being the publicist of that name: 


Dear Brother: I am about to start to Augusta, all packed up and 
ready to go. I feel sad. I enclose a slip from John Forsyth’s 
pen. When he, after his denunciations of disunionists in the sum- 
mer, takes this position, what may be expected of others? This was 
sent me by Herring, of Atlanta, who has turned secessionist. We 
must do the best we can for the body politic—that is all. What is 
to be the result of the present malady, or epidemic, among our 
people, I don’t know. But I am resolved to do the best I can for 
them. That is all I can do. The balance is with them and with 
God. Good-by, ALEX, 


AUGUST 


The severity of the “malady” is reflected in this, 
from J. A. Hambleton, Atlanta, October 25th, to Mr. 
Stephens: 


Mr. Toombs has just delivered a speech of the most inflammatory 
and abusive character of Judge Douglas. He spoke like a madman 
and acted like a fanatic. He told his hearers that Douglas is 
an incendiary and should not be permitted to speak here. The 
effect, I fear, will be that Douglas will be grossly insulted, a result 
that would be more than mortifying to me and many, and hazardous 
to the aggressor. I sincerely hope you will be present, as if there 
is a plan to insult Judge Douglas, your presence will prevent its being 
carried out. 

Stephens had warned Buchanan, Cobb, and Toombs 
that if Douglas were read out of the party, the North 
would be also; and war would come. His forecast 
proved true. The split at Charleston elected Lincoln, 
the first President by a strictly sectional vote. The 
spirit of secession, laid in 1850 by the Compromise of 
that year, was abroad again. Mr. Stephens’s Union 
speech before the Legislature, an eloquent effort to 
lay this spirit again, brought him letters from a num- 


ber of Northern leaders, Lincoln among them. 


Lincoln, Davis and Stephens 


INCOLN and Stephens had much in common. The 
boyhood of each had been a struggle with pov- 
erty; each had conned his lessons by a pine-knot 

fire; both had become lawyers. They were Whigs in 
Congress, acting together on the Mexican War, and 
were members of the same political club, the “Young 
Indians”, which elected Zachary Taylor. Lincoln's 
early impression of Stephens appears in a letter to his 
law partner, February 2, 1848: “I take up my pen to 
tell you that Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, a little slim- 
pale-faced, consumptive, man, has just concluded the 
very best speech of an hour’s length I ever heard. My 
old, withered, dry eyes are full of tears yet.“ To 
Lincoln’s request, in 1860, for a copy of the Union 
speech, Stephens’s reply closed: “The country is in 
great peril, and no man ever had heavier or greater 
responsibilities resting upon him than you have in the 
present momentous crisis.” Which elicited Lincoln’s 
historic response, marked, “For your eye only,” an 
injunction observed till after Lincoln’s death and Mr. 
Stephens’s return from Fort Warren: 


I fully appreciate the present peril the country is in and the 
weight of the responsibility on me. Do the people of the South really 
entertain fears that a republican administration would DIRECTLY 
or INDIRECTLY interfere with their slavés? If they do, I wish to 
assure you, as once a friend, and still, I hope, not an enemy, that 
there is no cause for such fears. The South would be in no more 
danger in this respect than it was in the days of Washington. I 
suppose, however, this does not meet the case. You think slavery 
is right and ought to be extended; while we think it is wrong and 
ought to be restricted. That, I suppose, is the rub. It certainly 
is the only substantial difference between us. 


The following sentences are taken from Mr. Ste- 
phens’s lengthy reply, the main ideas of which, on 
slavery, are reiterated in his Journal: 


Personally, I am not your enemy—far from it; and however widely 
we may differ politically, yet I trust we both have an earnest desire 
to preserve and maintain the Union. When men come under the in- 
fluence of fanaticism, there is no telling where their impulses or pas- 
sions may drive them. This is what creates our discontent and ap- 
prehension, not unreasonable when we see . . . such reckless exhi- 
bitions of madness as the John Brown raid into Virginia, which has 
received so much sympathy from many, and no open condemnation 
from any of the leading men of the present dominant party .. . In 
addressing you thus, I would have you understand me as being not 
a personal enemy, but as one who would have you do what you can 
to save our common country. A word fitly spoken by you now, would 
indeed be like apples of gold in pictures of silver“. 


Georgia seceded and sent him to the Provisional 
Confederate Congress at Montgomery, where his 
knowledge of government and his long parliamentary 
experience enabled him to be of great service in or- 
ganizing the machinery of the new republic. He 
drew up the Rules for the Government of the Con- 
gress, and helped largely to frame the new Constitu- 
tion, modeled on the old; a clause in it prohibited a 
slave-trade with Africa—refutation in itself of a 
charge which has been made that he favored revival 
of that trade. He was sworn in as Vice-President on 
February 11th; Mr. Davis as President, February 
18th. Mr. Davis is first mentioned in his letters in 
1858, when he was Chairman of the House Committee 
of Conference on the Kansas Bill: 


May 1.—Every Southern Democratic Senator voted for it. Jef- 
ferson Davis had himself sent for to record his vote. He is in very 
bad health, and has been extremely ill. I took the paper to him and 
got his approval of it before I would agree to report it. This is the 
way I worked the matter with all the leading men of the South. 


They were not in usual accord. Davis came in as 
a Democrat when Stephens was a Whig. He sus- 
tained Polk, and became leader of that wing of the 
Democrats which Mr. Stephens regarded as extremist. 
He opposed the Compromise of 1850, opposed Doug- 
las; was the author of the new plank that caused the 
“burst-up” at Charleston, that plank being in sub- 
stance two of a series of resolutions offered by him 
in the Senate, February 29, 1860, calling for Con- 
gressional protection of slavery in the Territories, 
when Mr. Stephens thought the South, in honor and 
safety, should abide by the policy of non-intervention. 
Davis was of aristocratic temper and bearing, a West 
Pointer inclined to ceremony and military form; 
Stephens, like Lincoln, prided himself on being of the 
people. 

Early relations between the two first officers of the 
Confederacy were harmonious. Davis sent for Ste- 
phens and consulted with him. 


desire was to be useful in economics and diplomacy, _ 


for which fields his gifts and training qualified, and 


? 


Stephens’s evident 


Ms 
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to which his physical infirmities limited him. His 
letters reflect clear views of secession’s business side, 
which called for “great patience and forbearance by 
the people in sustaining the inconveniences and bur- 
dens incident to a change of government—derange- 
ment of mails and commerce, increase of taxes and 
a thousand other things not before thought of”; “in- 
dependence will cost money as well as blood.” 

He laid before the Government a plan by which he 
conceived Confederate credit could be established and 
maintained; this was his cotton purchase plan re- 
ferred to in his Journal. It was, as outlined in a 
published speech which he made at Crawfordville, 
November 1, 1862, that the Government should buy 
cotton at ten cents a pound with eight per cent bonds, 
two to four million bales of the past year’s crop be- 
ing available on this basis; ironclads could be ordered 
from Europe, which might raise the blockade and con- 
voy across cotton for their own payment and more 
to be held as a basis of credit on which to raise 
means to conduct the war. The Government seems 
not to have had a clear comprehension of the plan; 
perhaps, in the rush and confusion of the times, and, 
perhaps because Mr. Stephens’s judgment was not ap- 
praised at its full value, it was not carefully studied. 
Ex-Secretary of the Confederate Treasury, Mr. Mem- 
minger, wrote Mr. Stephens, September 17, 1867: 

The scheme, as I understood it, never proposed a purchase of cotton 
with bonds but with money. I enclose you a circular written at the 
time, which will put you in possession of the views then entertained. 
As for the notion, since promulgated, of shipping it to England early 
in the war and holding it there as a basis of credit, that is com- 
pletely negatived, as you know, by the fact that at that early stage 
no one expected the blockade of the war to last more than a year. 

Mr. Stephens’s letters of 1861 predict long war. 
The circular says of the “scheme”: 

The issue is to be paid in Treasury notes, and therefore, if we 
put aside the many and serious objections to the possession, transporta- 


tiens and management of the crop by the Government, it becomes 
simply a question of amount. 


And this, $200,000,000, 
seemed too big a debt for 
a new government. By 
the Memminger plan, the 
planter bound himself to 
pay into the Treasury a 
part of the proceeds of 
his cotton sales in ex- 
change for interest-bear- 
ing bonds. Mr. Stephens 
refers in his Journal to 
his campaign to secure 
cotton subscriptions on 
this plan, and to the men- 
tion which he made in his 
speeches of his own. Had 
Toombs been as careful 
as Stephens in preserving 
letters, we might be able 
to read Mr. Stephens’s 
letter which drew this 
June 21, 1861, from 
Toombs when Secretary 
of State: 
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Dear Stephens: It is impos- 
sible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of your present duty in 
securing the Cotton Loan. I fear 
Tom Cobb got weary in well 
doing too soon, and that interest 
may flag. Print your speeches, 
get the newspapers to write on 
the subject and send to other 
States; chiee the Southwest (Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana) 
for their tardiness. If we do not 
do this, the Loan will flag, and 
if that flags, we will see the 
worst times we have seen yet. 
With the Loan we can do every- 
thing in time; without it, noth- 
ing. Therefore, push it to the last extremity. We have bought arms 
in Europe and are daily expecting them; the purchases were wholly 
below our wants from lack of comprehension in the War Department. 
Arrangements are enlarged, but it will take time to perfect them. 
Davis works slowly, too slowly for the magnitude of the crisis. 

The scheme of taking the cotton at ten cents per pound wont do. 
We wish to borrow cotton or its proceeds, not to buy it. If it falls, 
it seems planters want to put the fall on the country. What sort of 
finnacial aid is that? If it were to happen that we could not get 
off the cotton, we would be utterly prostrated by flooding the country 
With credits we could not redeem, and for a commodity we could 
neither sell nor consume. It would be fatal to the whole scheme. 


name, Hamilton“, from him. 


View of Capitol Square, Richmond, Va. 


This picture was taken from the corner of Ninth and Bank Streets and shows the 
State House, on the right, the Fire Alarm Belfry, Washington’s Statue and the spire 
Here Mr. Stephens presided over the Confederate Senate. 


of a church. 


Where Stephens Worshiped in Boyhood 


Presbyterian Church at Washington, Ga. Mr. Alexander Ham- 
ilton Webster is buried in the vestibule. He was Mr. Steph- 
ens’s friend and teacher; and Mr. Stephens took his middle 


I would rather condemn it to public use. I have taken up your 
letters and answered them as the items were presented, and this 
letter, therefore, is without continuity of thought or subject. 

I heard from England and France on 21st May. Both are 
friendly, and assure us they will buy our cotton this fall at all 
hazards, will observe strict neutrality for the present and 
acknowledge us formally as soon as either time or our decided 
success gives assurance of our power to maintain ourselves. 

i R. TOOMBS. 


Dr. Craven in his Prison Life of Jefferson 
Davis, reporting Mr. Davis in conversation, 
speaks of a plan almost identical with that of 
Stephens, which “Mr. Davis privately approved 
but had not time to study and take the respon- 
sibility of directing until too late”; it was urged 
upon Mr. Memminger, by whom is not stated; 
and it would have maintained Southern credit 
which “in itself would have insured victory.“ In 
neither of his histories of the Confederacy does 
Mr. Davis discuss this plan. In his “Memoirs” 
by his wife, slighting allusion is made to some 
such plan as impractical and visionary. Look- 
ing back upon the past, it certainly seems now 
that in the plan which Mr. Stephens proposed, 
looking to the future, lay the South’s only finan- 
cial hope. 

His gravest disagreement with the administra- 
tion was upon the conscript laws, martial law, im- 
pressments, and suspension of habeas corpus, 
He discusses these at length in his Journal. His 
public protests were not, as he declared at the 
time, to harass or hamper the administration or 
to lead a party opposition to it, but rather to 
move the people to expressions of sentiment that 
would “guide and instruct their rulers aright.” 
Compare his arraignment of Polk’s, Lincoln’s, 
and Davis’s usurpations; and the same motive 
will be found—a faith in the Constitution that 
has no parallel save in Lincoln’s faith in the 
Union. His course had 
its perils in those fevered 
times. He received 
anonymous threats of as- 
sassination from some 
who pronounced it treacher- 
ous and so inimical to Con- 
federate success that he 
must be silenced; particu- 
larly was this the case when 
once Mr. Davis was very ill, 
and it seemed that he was 
about to be President*; yet 
many would have welcomed 
his rule as leading to peace. 
His sane view of the situa- 
tion should Davis die, ex- 
pressed in a private letter, 
was: 

The general and profound 
shock which the President’s 
death would produce, would 
gender and increase dissen- 
tion and faction; the un- 
hinging and upturning and 
unsettling of things so little 
settled, the greater confus- 
ing of things even now con- 
fused, would render it one 
of the greatest calamities 
that could befall us. 

A fear that has haunted 
statesmen from Washing- 
ton’s presidency to Grant’s, 
was that this republic might 
follow the fate of predecess- 
ors: might, in time of revo- 
lution, become subject to its own military power and 
pass by the usual stages into empire with a Caesar 
or Napoleon at the head. A stronger government for 
the Confederacy was advised. Mr. Stephens was con- 
cerned to hear no protest from Mr. Davis or his 
Cabinet. Mr. Davis, with conflicting opinions and ac- 
cumulating cares distracting him, may have thought 
it wise to treat suggestions to “seize absolute power” 
with silence, thus giving no offense to 
advocates. Stephens deplored that silence 
in anxiety amounting to distrust of the 
President’s judgment, statesmanship, and 
single-minded devotion to the Cause. 
Survivors of the sixties may recall hear- 
ing, when dissentions in state and mili- 
tary councils were discussed, the excla- 
mation, “We ought to have a king!“ This 
feature of the situation has been almost 
overlooked. 

In a letter, August 24, 1865, to Mr. Ste- 
phens, a writer of ability and patriotism, 
proposes: “Let the President be pro- 
claimed Dictator for a specified time, and 
the Vice Persident his successor.” 

“There is no man living I would con- 
fide such powers in, and not one of the 
illustrious dead whom, if living, I would 


* While we were in Richmond last winter there was 
a general report one morning of the death of Presi- 
dent Davis . . . there was a declaration of promi- 
nent Rebels that Stephens must resign or be assassi- 
nated, that he would not be permitted to fill the pres- 
idential chair.—Editorial in the Louisville Journal.” 


AUGUST 
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Hon. Linton Stephens and His First Wife 


Mrs Stephens was Emmeline Bell, daughter of Judge Thomas, of Han- 
cock County. Mr. Stephens was a member of the Georgia Legislature when 
this photograph was taken, and had just married Mrs. Bell, a widow 
—very young and very lovely. This picture is from an old daguerreotype 
and was reproduced by courtesy of the owner, Mrs. Horace M. Holden, 
Mr. Stephens’s niece. Linton was Alexander's favorite brother—his other self. 


so trust!” Stephens replied. He wrote R. M. John- 
ston: “I have heard such sentiments in so many quar- 
ters, that I feel deep concern. Some of the news- 
papers, the Richmond Hnquirer, for instance, have 
openly proclaimed sentiments of like character.” Sup- 
porting the Habeas Corpus and Peace Resolutions 
offered by Judge Stephens, in 1864, he said to the 
Legislature: 

Conscription has been extended to embrace all between the ages 
of seventeen and fifty. The effect is to put all the population of the 
country -. much the larger portion of the labor, white and slave, 
under the complete control of the President. . In this connection, 
take in view this habeas corpus suspension act by which attempt is 
made to confer upon him the power to order the arrest and imprison- 
ment of any man, woman, or child in the Confederacy on bare charge, 
unsupported by oaths . . . Could the whole country be more completely 
under the control of one man? Consider also the strong appeals of 
leading journals for a dictator . . The most ill-timed words that 
can be uttered are, Can you not trust the President?“ My answer 
is: Without any reflection or imputation against our Chief Magistrate, 


the measure of my confidence in him and all other public officers is the 
Constitution. 


“You have been asked what you can do,” he said. 
“You can invoke the repeal of these acts; you can 
do what Kentucky and Virginia did in 1798-99 about 
the alien and sedition laws, though war was threaten- 
ing with France, and then as now, it was said all 
question of Government measures was hurtful to the 
cause.” 

Diplomatically, he warned the Northern people 
against the usurpations of, Mr. Lincoln’s government. 
The organization of the Peace party at the North was 
due in part to the Georgia resolutions, he says in a. 
published letter of September 22, 1864; and the 
movement in the Chicago Convention for a convention 
of the States, he hails as “the first ray of real light 
from the North.” He listened eagerly for some ex- 
pression of sympathy with that movement from Mr. 
Davis. Difference of opinion at this time led to a 
painful correspondence between them. 


Hampton Roads Conference 


R. STEPHENS’S resolutions, encouraging the 
idea of a convention of the States and basing 
peace measures on State Rights only, had nearly 

passed Congress, when Hon. F. P. Blair’s visits to 
Richmond created a diversion and led to the Hampton 
Roads Peace Conference. Mr. Stephens’s first connec- 
tion with a peace mission was in 1863. Lee’s victory at 
Chancellorsville and Grant’s repulses at Vicksburg had 
discouraged the North, where large peace meetings 
were being held and the newspapers were preaching 
peace. Indications that exchange of prisoners was to 
be suspended gave Mr. Stephens his opening. He 
wrote Davis, June 12th, offering to go to Washington 
to treat on the subject of excnange; if an interview 
could be brought about, he hoped to so conduct it as 
to initiate peace measures; or, in any event, to make 
it, in publication, a moral argument for the South. 
June 19th, a telegram from Mr. Davis called him to 
Richmond, which he reached on the 22nd or 23rd. He 


learned that Lee was invading Pennsylvania, Grant 


pressing Pemberton at Vicksburg; and told the Presi- 
dent and Cabinet that he had no hopes of being re- 
ceived by Lincoln under the changed conditions; they 
were doubtful of his reception under the circum- 
stances, but they thought the chances increased by 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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By FLORENCE WENDEROTH SAUNDERS 


ILLUSTRATIONS B Y 


RE you going out this evening?” Mrs. 

A Cheney asked the question rather to fill a 

gap in the conversation which was lagging 

a trifle more than usual, than from any 

real interest in her husband’s welfare. Dr. Cheney 

sensed the lack on the part of his wife and an- 
swered in the same indifferent tone. 

“Yes, one or two short calls.“ Then he added: 
“I expected to have to go over on the East side 
to see the De Gorza child, but as they did not tele- 
phone he must be better, so the morning will do 
for that.” 

Mrs. Cheney dropped the piece of bread she 
was buttering and uttered a little gasp of dismay. 

“Oh, I forgot; they did telephone.” 

“When?” The doctor’s tones were clear and 
almost cutting in their sharpness. 

“This afternoon as I was dressing to go to the 
club.” 

“What did they say?” 

“They said—I think it was his mother, she was 
very hard to understand—that the boy was worse 
and you were to come right away.” 

“What time did you say it was?” 

“About two.” 

The doctor drew out his watch. “Nearly five 
hours,” he groaned, giving a backward push to his 
chair as he sprang up. 

J am very sorry,” Mrs. Cheney said, “but I was so 
busy memorizing my paper that it slipped my mind. 
I had one to read this afternoon on ‘The Marriage 
Customs of the Malays.” 

There was a touch of irrepressible contempt in the 
doctor’s tones as he answered: “You know I asked 
you particularly this morning, Gertrude, to get me 
if a call came. The ‘Sunset’ is the only phone they 
can reach in that neighborhood and ours at the office 
is temporarily out of commission. You remember I 
said to call me over the ‘Home’.” 

Mrs. Cheney flushed deeply, with an instinctive 
shrinking of her whole person but made no reply. 

The doctor did not look at his wife as he passed her 
on his way to his den for his instrument case. Katie 
caught him on the threshold. 

“Will I be kapin’ the dinner hot?” she asked. 

“No,” he replied; “I shall probably have a night’s 
work ahead of me unless—.” He paused abruptly. 
The silence had an ominous sound and Gertrude 
instantly read its meaning—“unless the boy is dead.” 
Intuitively she felt that the words carried a criticism 
of her all the more severe because unexpressed. She 
sprang to her feet and flung out: 

“Supposing it does die? It’s only a miserable, little 
cholo! Those people always have more than they 
can care for anyway.” 

“A life is a life, Gertrude.” 

“Yes, and you care more about saving it than you 
do for your wife.” She turned away with quivering 
lips. “Everybody praised my paper but you; you 
never even asked to hear it read.” 

“I’m sorry,” her husband said gently, “I have been 
so busy I had forgotten.” 

“You always forget where I am concerned, yet you 
blame me for neglecting to call you this morning.” 
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She bent low and pressed a kiss 
on the child’s wet forehead 
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What time did you . 
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y it was?” 


“I am not blaming you, Gertrude, I am only very 
sorry.” 

She whirled around to face him a very tempest of 
fury, all the more terrible because of his perfect calm. 

“You are, you are, you are!” she shrieked hysteric- 
ally. “In your heart you know you are blaming me.” 

For a moment Dr. Cheney looked at her in silent 
surprise, then he turned on his heel. “Good night,” 
he said coldly. 

Gertrude stood looking after him for a moment, the 
angry flush still mantling her cheeks. A word from 
Katie made her turn around. “I don’t care for any 
dinner,” she said, trying to bring her voice back to 
its habitual well-modulated tones; “you may clear 
away the dishes.” But up in her own-room her anger 
broke out afresh and she threw herself on the bed 
and began to cry. 

It had been such a pleasant afternoon, and her 
paper so marked a success. The gratifying praise of 
her fellow club-women still rang in her ears; in fact, 
it had thrown a rainbow-tinted glamour over the whole 
afternoon, and then to think how miserably the day 
had ended. This was what it meant to be a doctor’s 
wife! His profession held first place always in her 
husband’s heart; she was forever being thrust aside 
and criticised on its account And then, too, he was 
away from her so much. She might as well not have 
a husband for all they were together. If they did go 
to the theater he was sure to be called out and she 
had to find her way home unattended, and as for 
whist or bridge parties she had long ago given up 
asking him, for it broke up the set when he had to 
leave. If he did have a night home he shut himself 
up in his den and pored over his medical journals 
seemingly totally oblivious of her. 

All of this was cruel enough, but then to be taken 
to task for forgetting to tell him about a miserable 
little baby that was not worth thinking about. “It 
was not so much what he said,“ 
she explained to herself, “as his 
tone and manner of speaking.” 
Gertrude Cheney had never had 
a child; and children, especially 
those of the poor, did not appeal 
to her. 

She buried her face in her 
handkerchief and her tears broke 
out anew. Were all wives as un- 
happy as she or only those who 
had married doctors? Why did 
he want to attend such people 
anyway? “Low down Mexicans,” 
she said to herself, “with their 
greasy skins and everlasting, ‘Si, 
Senorg”? His practice among 
those of his own class was more 
than sufficient to keep him busy. 
Well, that was his life, but there 
was no reason why it should in- 
terfere with hers. “He is not 
fair,” she kept reiterating, but 
each time she said it the question 
arose, “If he is not fair, in what 
way is he unfair?” Had he not 
told her exactly what was before 
her when he had asked her to 
marry him, and what had been her 
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answer? The words came back to her mind as clearly 
as when, on that June night, she had lifted her face 
to him full of the glory and wonder of her love. 

“But I wont mind sacrificing myself, Arthur, I 
want to help you; to feel that your work is mine.” 

Rather had his hard worked-for success not helped 
her instead? It had meant a more assured social 
position—not the exclusive inner circle perhaps, for 
that she did not care, but it had allowed her as Dr. 
Cheney’s wife, to move in a sphere wholly congenial 
to her, and a more discriminating one than she had 
ever hoped to occupy. From the very start, as his 
wife, she had been shown little honors which before 
had never fallen to her lot, and in all this time what 
had she been doing for him? 

The question was a hard one to answer. Gertrude 
sat up in bed and tried to think. She had looked 
after his home and had seen to it that his material 
wants were supplied. Yes, but a good housekeeper 
could have done equally well, besides it was really 
her own desires she had gratified and he had natur- 
ally benefited by them. But had she even done her 
duty by him in this respect? she asked herself. Be- 
fore they were married she had planned to have a 
tea-table in their room so when he was called away 
at night she could have a hot drink ready for him 
on his return. Some one had told her that the crav- 
ing for stimulants, so often the curse of a doctor’s 
life, was started by his wearying night duties, but. 
she could do away with all that. How frequently. she 
had pictured herself slipping out of bed and donning 
a dressing-gown at the sound of his key in the lock 
below and placing the kettle over the alcohol blaze, 
and then cozily sitting beside him while they drank 
the chocolate as he talked over the “case” with her. 

But somehow when they came to furnish their home, 
the tea-table looked better in the living-room, so the 
plan was given up before it had been put into execu- 
tion, besides she soon found that her husband’s night 
calls disturbed her, so she moved her room to the 
other end of the house where her sleep would not be 
broken by the sound of his comings and goings and 
the endless telephone rings. He had always been so 
well but at last the ceaseless round must be telling 
on him. She remembered that of late he had com- 
plained of sleeplessness and that Katie had said 
something about his having a little bottle of pellets 
on his night-stand. She had seemed quite concerned, 
but the significance of it had not struck Mrs. Cheney 
until this moment. The maid had been fearful, but 
she, his wife, had_seen no harm in what he was doing. 
Now she began to think. Once or twice lately she 
had thought him a bit unnatural at times, almost as 
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though he had been drinking, but there had been no 
trace of alcohol on his breath. Was it something 
equally deadly he was using? And now because of 
her forgetfulness he had a night's work ahead of him 
and would come back worn out and in no condition 
for the duties of the morning. “Unless—!” For a 
moment she almost wished that he might find the child 
dead so he would not have to stay. If only she knew! 
In that case he would be back soon, but then it might 
live an hour or two before passing out. If only she 
knew. Over and over the words kept framing them- 
selves. Then she began to wonder where the De 
Gorgas lived. Would the doctor have their address 
at home or only at his office? She could look anyway. 

With this in view Gertrude slipped off the bed and 
hurried downstairs to the doctor’s den and searched 
among the papers on his desk. Yes, there it was on 
the back of a prescription: blank. “San Fernando 
Street”—right in the heart of “Sonora town”. She 
threw on her wrap, and calling to Katie that she 
would be back soon, ran down the steps and hailed a 
passing car. It was filled with people going to the 
theater—persons of her own class beautifully garbed 
in evening clothes which the climate of Los Angeles 
made possible. Mrs. Cheney nodded to two or three 
acquaintances but somehow they suddenly seemed very 
remote to her; as though she had known them ages 
and ages ago. In the center of the city the character 
of the occupants changed; the theater-goers left the 
car and people like the ones to whom she was going 
took their places; the men in untidy jean overalls, 
‘the women with black shawls thrown over their heads 
—fat, bunchy and wholly uninteresting. 

The night had come on apace during her ride, but 
the street lamps when she alighted, lit up the squalid 
narrow street, with its rows of one-story houses, 
some of them remnants of the old adobes of the 
city’s earliest days, and all of them hardly more 
than shacks. Gertrude could not see the num- 
bers on the houses, but before one at the farther 
end of the row was the big red car of her husband. 
She pushed past the crowd of Mexican men and wo- 
men grouped around the door of the shanty and 
entered. The house consisted of a single room almost 
devoid of furniture. A big lamp with a very dirty 
chimney swung low from the center of the ceiling, 
and by its light Gertrude made out the occupants 
of the room. In one corner was a woman crying 
silently, her black shawl thrown over her head and 
well down over her eyes, and on a box near her sat a 
man, his face buried in his hands; evidently the 
mother and father of the sick child. Directly under 
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“Can nothing be done?“ Gertrude breathed the words rather than articulated them. 
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the lamp, as if dragged there to get what benefit pos- 
sible from its sickly rays, was a rickety bedstead and 
on it, leaning against a pile of dirty quilts, the child 
she had come to see, a boy of perhaps three years. 
Inexperienced as she was, a glance showed her that 
he was critically. ill. 

Mrs. Cheney looked around for her husband, but 
the gloom of the room, excepting for the small circle 
of light, was so great that 
for a moment she did not see 
him. A movement in one 
corner attracted her atten- 
tion. He was standing with 
his back to her doing some- 
thing over a rusty stove. 
His coat was off and_ his 
shirt sleeves rolled well back 
over his elbows. She was 
about to speak when there 
came a strangled choking 
sound from the bed. The 
boy sat upright and his tiny 
hands flew to his throat in- 
stinctively, as if to tear a 
passage for the air denied 
him. The doctor turned ab- 
ruptly at the sound and, fail- 
ing to notice his wife, rushed 
across the room and wound 
around the tiny throat the 
towel he had been heating. 
There was a sharp moan of 
pain as the terrified child 
felt the impact of the hot 
cloth, and the father looked 
up, but only for an instant, 
then he buried his face again in his arms. The doctor 
held the towel in place for a moment then raced back 
to the pan on the stove for another. Mrs. Cheney 
caught him by the arm. He wheeled around in 
amazement. 

Is anything wrong?” he gasped. 

“No, nothing, Arthur, only how is he?” 

Dr. Cheney recovered himself quickly. 

“I do not know,” he replied, turning again to the 
stove; “the inflammation is away ahead of me. I 
need help but I cannot leave him, and these people 
are of no earthly good.” 

He hesitated for a moment, then looked appeal- 
ingly at her. 

“Could you go and telephone to the directory for 
a nurse?” he asked, eagerly. “The only phone in the 
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neighborhood is two squares away; at the gro- 
cery—any. one will show you. Tell them it is a case 
of life or death and that I must have some one at 
once.” 

Gertrude was pulling off her gloves while he was 
speaking. “That will take so long, Arthur, can’t I 
help you? I will do just as you tell me. Please try 
me.” She made her sentences as brief as possible, 
unconsciously imitating his terseness. 

A struggling breath more pronounced than any 
before caused the doctor to rush to the side of. the 
child. “Very well,” he said to his wife, “only be 
quick; there isn’t a moment to lose. Get me hot 
cloths, as hot as you can. You'll find more towels 
in my bag. Don’t immerse the ends, only 
the centers, so—.” He took one from her 
and. quickly dipping it in the water deftly 
wrung out the moisture. “This way you 
will not burn your hands.” 
With it he tore back to the bed. 

“I know, baby,” he said sooth- 
ingly, a world of tenderness in 
his voice, as he wound the towel 
\ once more around the little 
brown throat, “that it is hot as 
Hell, but I can’t help it.” 

Each towel meant a renewed 
. struggle; a fight for breath and 

BE a fight against the thing that 

— like a burning snake wrapped 
— the chubby neck and held it in 
7 its powerful grip. : 

“That’s the trouble with these 
tots,” he said to Gertrude as 
she brought him a fresh towel, 
“you can’t appeal to their rea- 
son. They think we are great ugly brutes trying to 
crush out what little life they have.” 

Mrs. Cheney flashed him a look of comprehension, 
then nodded in the direction of the child’s parents. 
“Don’t you ever have difficulty making the older 
people understand that what you do is right?” 

The doctor was making a rapid examination of the 
heart and pulse. “Yes,” he said when he had finished, 
“only they have known me here in this neighborhood 
for years. My student days were passed among these 
people, and when they have anything desperate they 
send for me. They know I try to do my best,” he 
added simply. 

Gertrude looked at him in silent. admiration. He 
was trying to do his best now and she must help him. 
She flew back to the stove and piled in bits of broken 
boxes and twisted papers; all she 
had for kindling, and refilled the 
kettle, but their effort seemed use- 
less, for the tiny vocal cords would 
not relax; instead they seemed to 
be tightening. The wee chest labored 
cruelly in the fearful struggle of the 
lungs to bring in and expel the blood 
necessary for their maintenance. The 
moisture stood in tiny beads on the 
child’s forehead, each drop an in- 
dicator of his agony, and a thin froth 
covered his lips. Dr. Cheney bent 
over and wiped it gently away, then 
he reached down and again took hold 
of the little pulse, throbbing rapidly 
but in fluttering, unsteady beats. 

A fearful paroxysm of choking 
seized the boy and the doctor caught 
him in his arms and held him up- 
right. 

“My syringe,” he said to his wife, 
pointing to his bag; “fill it with 
brandy, quick—there’s a bottle in the 
case near it.“ Gertrude looked at 
him helplessly, in her ignorance not 
knowing one implement from an— 
other. At that moment she would 
have given years of her life to have 
been able to have obeyed his order. 

“Oh, I forgot that you did not 
know,” he said, laying the child down 
and coming over to the bag himself. 
“Take my place at the bed.” 

One small hand closed convulsively 
over hers as she raised the boy and 
pressed his black head against her 
breast. Fearful as it was to hear the 
breath come rasping from the wee 
throat, the weight of the child press- 
ing against her in its mute appeal for 
help stirred her as few things in her 
whole life had done. A great wave 
of love swept over her and she bent 
low and pressed a kiss on the wet 
forehead. 

The doctor was back now with the 
hypodermic syringe. He pushed the 
tattered night-dress from the arm 
and thrust in the needle-point. There 
was a suffocated, gurgling cry of 
pain and fright and Gertrude turned 
away her head. Nothing had ever 
hurt her as that cry. 
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As if to justify his action the doctor said quietly: 
“Tt is the heart, we must keep that up for if that fails 
nothing can be done.” 

Again and again the cloths were applied, hotter 
even than before if that were possible. The tears 
were rolling down Mrs. Cheney’s cheeks, for each 
towel as it was wound steaming around that quivering 
throat burnt its way into her heart, but she kept 
bravely on. 

“Does the mother feel as I feel?” she asked her- 
self. On the way to the bed she passed her and rested 
her hand for an instant on the bowed head. The wo- 
man turned around and caught her hand. 

“Si, Senora,’ she responded gratefully, her large 
eyes full of dumb woe. 

Ten minutes, twenty minutes, half an hour went by 
and still Mrs. Cheney wrung out cloths. In spite of 
her care her nands suffered cruelly from the heat, 
but she had ceased to think about them. In through 
the door that would not close properly, floated the 
sounds of the evening, brought in on the warm night 
air; unintelligible scraps of conversation from the 
group that yet hovered around the door, the clanging 
of the car bells at the end of the street, the strum- 
ming of a guitar and the droning, nasal tones of a 
woman's voice singing in her native tongue, and over 
all, almost drowning them, the terrible breathing of 
the child. 

After what seemed an eternity, the doctor turned 
away her proffered cloth. “It is no use,” he said, 
“the larynx is nearly closed.” 

“Can nothing be done?“ Gertrude breathed the 
words rather than articulated them. 

“Only one thing; make an opening in the throat 
and insert a tube to carry the air.” 

While he was speaking he was rapidly delving into 
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his instrument case and putting aside the articles he 
would need. 

“It is what we call in surgery, laryngotomy.” 

“Wont it hurt terribly?” 

“Of course, but it’s the only thing. Try and per- 
suade the father and mother to go out. They must; 
I cannot have them here.” 

Gertrude did as she was bid. The mother went 
passively, but the father refused to stir. Dr. Cheney 
glanced up from what he was doing and pointed to 
the door. 

“Go!” he said sternly. The man rose at once, gave 
a wistful look in the direction of the bed and fol- 
lowed his wife. 

The doctor picked up the instruments he had se- 
lected and started for the bed. When nearly there 
he stopped. Where should he put them? The only 


article in the room resembling a table was a large 
packing-box, its top littered with a nondescript col- 
lection of household articles. 

“Could you clear that for me?” he asked, turning 
to his wife, “the bed’s too dirty.” 

But Gertrude had forestalled him. Before he had 
finished speaking she had its top swept clean and the 


box dragged to the side of the bed. On a fresh towel 
the doctor laid out his instruments, gauze and roll of 
cotton. Often as she had seen him pack and unpack 
his bags the sight of the glittering array unnerved 
her and she caught hold of the foot-board of the bed 
to steady herself. 

When all was ready her husband came over to her. 


His face was very pale and Gertrude noticed the 


bluish shadows under the dark eyes. He spoke in low 
tones, gravely, almost unkindly in the tenseness of 
the moment. 

“This is going to be very difficult. All I want you 
to do is to hold the child, I will do the rest, but he 
must be held immovable. You must not relax your 
hold for a single instant. Do you think you can 
do it?” ; : 

She nodded; she did not trust herself to speak. 
Together they moved to the side of the child. The 
doctor showed her how to grasp the boy and throw 
back his head, then with a bit of cotton applied a 
local anaesthetic to the surface. “This will help 
some,” he said. 

Gertrude looked at him gratefully, while she tight- 
ened her hold for the struggle she knew must ensue 
when the knife-point pressed into the sensitive throat. 

„J must not fail now,” she breathed inaudibly, “God 
—my Father and His—help me.” 

There was a quick flash of steel and a tiny jet of 
blood shot into the air and at the sight a deathly 
feeling of sickness crept over her. The room swam 
black, but she shut her eyes and held on. She kept 
them closed; besides the child’s choking moans she 
could hear her husband breathing rapidly and hoarsely. 
She knew it was a very delicate operation. Would 
he be able to do it in time? She opened her eyes and 
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The Interrupted Honeymoon 


day after to-morrow.” Dart- 
mouth wheeled around sud- 
denly and stared at his visitor. 
He had been too busy at his desk to 
notice Gilbert’s entrance. 

“Do you hear, Tom? I am to be married the day 
after to-morrow,” the young man insisted. 

“Don’t get excited, Hal; yes, I hear you all right,” 
replied the other. “Sit down and take it calmly. 
People have done such things before, you know.” 

Haven't time to sit down. I called by to let you 
know that we take the 4:30 this afternoon for Bris- 
tol, Tennessee.” . 

“I understand, Hal, that it may be rather neces- 
sary for you to go; but who are the ‘we’?” 

“You and I are the ‘we’ in this case.” 

“I call that cool,” said Dartmouth. “You have it 
bad, Hal. And this a prohibition town! I am 
ashamed of you. Just think 
of the example you are set- 
ting your innocent friend!“. 

“I am not joking, Dart- 
mouth; I meant to tell you 
earlier—but—” 

“Forgot to do so. I see. 
You evidently need some- 
body to look after you. 
Then, too, one doesn’t get 
the chance to see you mar- 
ried every day. I suppose I 
shall be compelled to sacri- 
fice myself. PHN meet you 
at the Terminal five minutes 
before the train starts.” 

Gilbert was already 
through the doorway before 
Dartmouth stopped speak- 


ing. 


The Omen of the Crows 


Ve co two young men had 
been close friends 

from childhood. Each 
felt that he could count fully 
upon the other in any emer- 
gency. It had been so all 
through their school and col- 
lege days. 

Dartmouth found Gilbert 
waiting for him, somewhat 
nervous over the possibility 
of missing the train. But 
they were off at last without 
mishap. 

Early the next morning, 
after a good breakfast, the 
two friends took a position 
on the rear platform. 

They were passing up the 
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East Tennessee valley, picturesque enough ordinarily, 
but utterly failing now to arouse interest in Gilbert. 
Dartmouth had never seen his friend so quiet or in so 
sentimental a mood. All efforts to rally him failed 
signally. 

“Tom,” he said, turning to his friend after a 
rather prolonged silence, “did you see that flight of— 
of—er—” 

“Crows?” prompted Dartmouth. 

“Yes; that flight of birds back there?” waving his 
hand toward the south. 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Why, that means that a death will occur shortly.” 
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“Death, your grandmother! What's 
the matter with you, Hal, at any 
rate? I never saw you so senti- 
mental; except the time, in the prep 
school, when you were in love with 
that Irish waitress. She was red- 
headed, you remember, and—” 

“Oh, cut that out, Tom.” 

It was a sore subject with him. Before Dartmouth 
could carry the reminiscence further, their attention 
was attracted to a noisy crowd gathered in a small 
town, called Russellville, at which the train was just 
halting. It was evidently a bridal party. The halt 
was but momentary. As the conductor shouted “All 
aboard”, a rather smartly clad young Reuben and an 
unusually pretty girl separated themselves from the 
crowd and made for the rear platform. Gilbert 
leaped to the ground and assisted the young husband 
in handing the blushing bride up the steps, where 
Dartmouth graciously re- 
ceived her. The husband 
was in the act of following 
when some one in the crowd 
yelled: 

“Jim, you are forgetting 
your valise.” 

With the word, he came 
running toward the rear 
platform, the article in ques- 
tion in his hand. Gilbert 
leaped quickly aboard, but 
the bridegroom ran to meet 
the valise. The move, alas! 
was fatal. For the train was 
gaining headway rapidly, and 
a few seconds later the pas- 
sengers were waving their 
handkerchiefs and madly 
cheering the young Reuben 
as he sprinted, all too vainly, 
up the track after the un- 
feeling car and his sobbing 
bride. 

“I knew it,” said Gilbert, 
aside. 

“Knew what?” asked Dart- 
mouth. 

“Why, 
yonder.” > 

Dartmouth gave him up. 
This was too much. True, he 
plucked up heart when he 
heard his friend comforting 
the bride and telling her they 
would get off at the next sta- 
tion with her and arrange 
things. 

And so they did; and that 
was the beginning of it all. 

“Look here, Hal,’ said 


those birds back 


Saw the train pull 
out of the station 


Dartmouth, after they had left the train at Rogersville, “if 
those crows meant anything they meant that we had better 
attend to our own business. You leave this girl at the hotel 
here; her husband will find her all right. We must remem- 
ber that you are on a somewhat important mission your- 
self.” : 

“Don’t you worry, Tom. My wedding is not due until 
7:30 to-morrow evening. We have plenty of time. If you 
think I am going to abandon that pretty creature, yonder, 
you are badly mistaken.” 

“But her husband will be along on the ‘local’.” 

“There is no ‘local’ for five hours. Of course TIl not let 
her sit here for five hours, crying her pretty eyes out. I 
am going to get a buggy and carry her back to Russellville. 
We can get there two or three hours before the ‘local’ pulls 
in. The main thing is to keep her busy; make her think 
something is being done to relieve the situation. She will 
not worry so much. You telegraph that Reuben of hers that 
we are on the way to Russellville. Tl unite the two fond 
hearts and return by the ‘local’. We can then go to Bristol 
with our consciences at peace with God and man.” 

“I hope so. Go on, Quixote, and Pll wait for your re- 
turn.” 


Searching for a Husband 


HE road, however, was rougher than Gilbert bargained 
for. To make matters worse, the buggy broke down 
when they were only about half way, and they had 

to wait until some countryman put the trouble to rights. 

They had the mortification of seeing the train pull out 
of the station when they were still a half mile from Russell- 
ville. This was hard on Gilbert. 

“I am so sorry,” his companion said. “It is too bad that 
you should miss the train back.” 

“Never mind me, Mrs. Morgan,” said Gilbert, gallantly. 
“You will soon be with your husband, and that is what we 
set out to accomplish. As for myself, I can drive back all 
right.” 

But Gilbert counted without the uneasy husband. When 
they drove into Russellville they were told that Mr. Morgan 
had just left on the “local” for Rogersville. 

Gilbert took the news more calmly than did the young 
bride. 

“It is all right, Mrs. Morgan,” said the young man, cheer- 
fully. “We can drive straight back. Tom Dartmouth is 
yonder, and he will hold on to your husband until we get 
there. It was that breakdown that played the mischief. 
Mr. Morgan evidently thought that something had pre- 
vented our leaving Rogersville.“ 

So back they went, and a wearisome drive it proved. 
When they pulled up at the hotel about an hour after dark 
Gilbert felt that he had had about enough of the fun. But 
Mrs. Morgan was radiant, in spite of her fatigue. 

However, her face fell a little when Dartmouth stepped 
forward, alone, to meet them. 

“What in thunder does this mean, Hal? Didn’t you get 
my telegram?” 

“No, I didn’t. We broke down on the way; and the 
[local with Morgan on board, had just pulled out when we 
got to Russellville. We started back at once. Where is Mr. 


Morgan? We knew that 
you would keep him here.” 

“I did try to. But he 
seemed to make up his mind 
that something was wrong.” 

“Good Heavens, man! 
You don’t mean to say that 
he is not here?” 

“Left a half hour ago 
on the down ‘local’.” 

“What shall I do?” 
moaned the young woman. 
Her distress was pitiable, 
and the two friends were 
deeply sympathetic. 

“It is really too bad,” 
said Dartmouth. “But it 
can’t be helped now, Mrs. 
Morgan. Nothing more can 
be done until morning. We 
will telegraph your husband 
immediately that you are 
safe here at the hotel, and 
then he can come up on the 
early morning ‘local’.” 

Gilbert and n 
had become too much inter- 
ested in the situation to go 
to sleep. They remained 
talking in the hotel office 
long after midnight. 

About half past two the 
night operator came across 
to say that a “special” 
7 0 vanie be along in twenty 

minutes. 
SS The same thought 
seemed to strike the two 
friends. 

“Will the ‘special’ stop 
at Russellville?” they en- 
quired eagerly. 

“Can’t say. It'll stop 
here all right. You might 
induce the conductor to 
stop at Russellville.” 

“What do you say, Tom? Shall we give that poor devil 
a surprise and carry his bride down on this ‘special’ ?” 

“Just as you wish, Hal. But as you have started the 
thing PI let you finish it. I'll wait for you here.” 

The bride was roused from her sleep and rushed to the 
“special” barely in time. | 

“There, I guess that is all right at last,” said Dartmouth, | 
with a sigh of relief. “Can’t miscarry this time. I bet | 
Morgan is asleep now with my telegram in his hand.” 


| 
“ Where is My Wife?’’ | 


F was just about to turn in for a little 

sleep a half hour later when a muddy, wrathful-look- | 

ing countryman limped into the office. He had evi- 
dently walked a long distance. 

“It’s Morgan, by all the powers,” shouted Dartmouth, 
and he fairly doubled up with laughter. 

“Yes, it’s Morgan,” snarled the countryman, “and I want 
to know where my wife is?” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” exploded Dartmouth, convulsed with mer- 
riment. The situation was too ludicrous. | 

“Where’s my wife, you?” and the wrathful Reuben | 
approached Dartmouth, with fight showing plainly in his 
eyes. 

“Didn’t you get my telegram?” and Tom went off into 
another explosion. But he was compelled to sober down 
enough to seize the man, who threw himself furiously upon | 
him. Dartmouth was a football athlete and Morgan was 
scarcely more than a child in his arms. 

“Why didn’t you wait till morning, as I told you in the 
telegram?” 

“Because I am tired of being made a fool of,” replied 
Morgan, with rage, trying to free himself from Dartmouth’s | 
clutches. “I tell you, I want my wife.” | 

“Why, man, she left only a half hour ago on that ‘spe- | 
cial’. We thought to give you a pleasant surprise; and so | 
my friend took your wife down to Russellville.” | 

Again Tom exploded with laughter. | 

When Morgan was released he rushed from the room, 
vowing that he would put the officers on the trail of the 
runaway couple. 

A little later, when the operator came in to say that the | 
“special” had not halted till it reached Morristown, Dart- | 
mouth sobered at once. The situation was really becoming | 
acute. He sent a message to Gilbert, in the following terms, 


| 


“For God’s sake, Hal, stay at Morristown till we get 
there.” | 


Morgan was evidently in earnest, as Dartmouth could 
easily see. The countryman was busy for some time, en- 
gaged in sending and receiving telegrams. | 

By the time the down “local” had pulled in he seemed | 
to be in possession of some very disquieting information. | 
But he plainly avoided Dartmouth, although the latter kept 
as close to him as possible after boarding the train. 

An hour later they got off at Morristown. No Gilbert | 
being in sight, his friend made his way at once to the tele- | 
graph office. Here he was shown a copy of a telegram sent 
to him at Russellville. 

“Afraid Morgan is a myth. Anyhow, too hard to locate. 
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Now— 


the question 
reduces itself 
to just this: 


Areyou will- 
ing to trust to 
chance in 
buying soda 
crackers, or are 
you going to 
assure yourself 
of getting the 
finest soda 
crackers ever 
made 


Uneeda 


Biscuit 


a Package 


(Never sold in bulk) 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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His keeper had some difficulty 


Life is too short. Taking girl back to her father at Rut- 
ledge. Be back by the afternoon train—HAL.” 

Dartmouth, turning, found Morgan close behind him. 
He immediately handed him a copy of the telegram. 

After reading it Morgan returned it with the remark, 

“Infernal scoundrel! The sheriff here,” pointing to a 
gentleman at his side, “will attend to his case.” 

“What do you mean?” said Dartmouth, hotly. 

“Oh, get out of this,” he replied insolently. We've no 
time to fool with you. The couple didn’t go to Rutledge at 
all, but in the opposite direction. They took the train for 
White Pine.” 

“Is that so?” and Dartmouth turned toward the sheriff. 

“Quite true,” said the latter, “in fact I am now waiting 
a reply to my telegram asking the authorities to hold up the 
couple at White Pine and bring them back here on the next 
train.” 

This was a poser. What on earth could it mean? Why 
had Gilbert said he was going to take the girl to her home 
and then go in the opposite direction? 

The situation was growing more and more serious. 

Dartmouth waited to see what word would come from 
White Pine. In the meantime he was thinking hard. He 
did not like the looks of the crowd that had begun to gather. 

Something had to be done, and at once. Suddenly he be- 
thought himself of a young physician living in Morristown, 


An, ves,“ he said, ‘’Twas a -glorious fight, 
Or else our side had failed; 

Our band was as brave as the bravest be, 
And never a true heart quailed. 

The shot and the shell rained fast around 
Like hail on a summer’s day, 

But inch by inch we gained on the foe 
Till we won in the awful fray. 

And then, aye, then | mounted my steed, 
And rode like the wind o’er the lea, 

For you said when the battle was lost or won 

vou would tell if you cared for me.” 


But the maiden was coy as an April day, 
His heart she would test and prove; 


“Should talk of the war, not love.” 


The Surrender s Margaret A. Richard 


“My men,” he continued, were heroes, dear,— 
They stood in the thick of the fight; 

One was shot through the head on my left, 
One through the heart on my right. 

They fought and they fell on every side, 
Faithful unto the death, 

And they cheered us on with our battle cry, 
Some with their very last breath. 

But not in vain was the sacrifice, 
For ours was the victory, 

And when the battle was over I came 
For the answer you promised me.” 


The cheeks of the maiden were pale, aye, pale, 
And her lips were trembling sore, 

“The soldier,“ she laughed, yet her cheeks flamed red, But she smiled, “Good soldier, of love speak less, Ah, had you been killed,” she brokenly cried, 

And speak of the battle more!’’ 


who was one of his warmest friends. Waiting 
only to hear that the couple had been halted and 
would be brought in by noon, Dartmouth hurried 
away to find his friend’s office. 

By good chance, Dr. Dietler was in. The 
situation was soon explained and, after a hearty 
laugh, the two began to plan a way out of the 
scrape. 

“I didn’t half like the looks of that mob,” 
said Dartmouth, 

“No wonder!” exclaimed Dietler. “That man 
Morgan has friends here and he will stir up 
plenty of trouble for your friend. What can be 
the reason for that trip to White Pine?” 

It must be that the girl lost her head and 
took Gilbert to the wrong train,” suggested Dart- 
mouth, who had been cudgelling his brain for a 
satisfactory explanation of his friend’s action. 

“It was certainly a stupid blunder, and I fail 
to understand how it was made,“ Dietler re- 
marked. “However, that is not the question now. 
We must do something at once. That train will 
soon be here.” 

“What do you suggest, Doctor?” inquired 
Dartmouth, eagerly. 

“How would it do to say that Gilbert is 
crazy, and that you are taking him to a private 
sanitarium in Virginia?” the Doctor proposed. 

“The very thing!” ejaculated the other. “It 
will serve Hal right. The idiot had no business 
to get himself in such a mess; and that, too, on 
his wedding trip.” 

“It is rather rough on him, but for the life of 
me I can think of nothing better. What we want 
is to gain time. Morgan will cool down after 
his bride has a chance to explain things.” 

“The plan is all right, and we had better get 
busy at once,” said Dartmouth. 


Capturing the “Crazy Man 


HEY reached the depot in time for the Doc- 
tor to explain the situation to the crowd. 
Morgan objected, but Dr. Dietler was well 

known. Besides, when Gilbert reached Morris- 
town his excited condition lent color to the state- 
ments made by the physician. 

It required no great effort to believe Gilbert 
crazy. Ordinarily a quiet man, he now mani- 
fested a surprising proficiency in the choicest 
profanity. In fact, he became so violent that 
the doctor gravely ordered him to be handcuffed, 
explaining to the bystanders that in these moods 
he became exceedingly dangerous. 

About this time Tom Dartmouth got close enough to 
whisper slyly, 

“Keep it up, old man! You are coming on famously. 
The imitation is good enough for any one. I’m not sure 
but that it is genuine at any rate. However, it is our only 
way to get you off from this mob.” 

Gilbert instantly seized the situation. For a moment 
Dartmouth feared from the twinkle in his eyes, that he 
would bring the whole scheme to grief. 

He was relieved instantly, though; for, the next moment 
Gilbert did some stunts in the profanity line that set his 
mind completely at rest. Very much to Morgan’s disgust, 
Gilbert was turned over to the doctor and his friend. 

A little later he was led to the train for Bristol, still 
handcuffed. His keeper had some difficulty, apparently, in 
persuading him to enter the car. 

As soon as the train was well under way Gilbert’s steel 
bracelets were removed and the men indulged in some Ho- 
meric laughter. 

“How about those crows now, Hal?” chuckled Dart- 
mouth. 

“Never mind, Tom,” replied his friend, “the evil omen 
has about exhausted its energy. I prefer to feel that Mor- 
gan’s honeymoon has received the full brunt of it. Makes 
me feel easy about my own, you know. That is, if we get 
to Bristol in time.” 


“My guardian angel,” he told her then, 


“Kept a close watch at my side, 


Else |, with my comrades lying low, 
On the field had fallen and died; 
A bullet, see! through my coat-sleeve passed, 


, But it only grazed my arm; 


A shot tore a hole through the crown of my cap, 


But otherwise did no harm. 


And, dear, your picture | carry alway, 


In war did a worthy part: 
It turned a well-aimed bullet aside 
That else might have pierced my heart.“ 


The maiden was sobbing, her head on his breast, 


(Naught now would she test or prove) 


“I had died—1 had died—my love!“ 


WISE WORDS 
A Physician on Food. 


A physician out in Oregon has views about 
food. He says: 

“I have always believed that the duty of 
the physician does not cease with treating 
the sick, but that we owe it to humanity to 
teach them how to protect their health espe- 
cially by hygienic and dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty I take 
great pleasure in saying to the public that 
in my own experience and also from personal 
observation I have found no food to equal 
Grape-Nuts and that I find there is almost 
no limit to the great benefit this food will 
bring when used in all cases of sickness and 
convalescence. 

“It is my experience that no physical con- 
dition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. To 
persons in health there is nothing so nourish- 
ing and acceptable to the stomach especially 
at breakfast to start the machinery of the 
human system on the day’s work. In cases 
of indigestion I know that a complete break- 
fast can be made of Grape-Nuts and cream 
and I think it is necessary not to overload 
the stomach at the morning meal. I also 
know the great value of Grape-Nuts when the 
stomach is too weak to digest other food. 

“This is written after an experience of 
riore than 20 years treating all manner of 
chronic and acute diseases, and the letter is 
written voluntarily on my part without any 
request for it.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE 
SURE TO WIN YOU 


The sunshine of fiction will fill next month’s issue 
of UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE with a 
radiance that will get a welcome from you. 


Now, we don’t want to preach, but—when it 
comes to short stories, do you care to pick up, 
month after month, four or five different magazines 
and find a story in each by the same popular 
writer? (Right here we plead guilty to having been 
particeps criminis, and we are likely to transgress 
every little while). 


However, and in the meantime, we are going to 
present some new names that you'll wish to see 
oftener. 


There's Tarleton Collier, who contributes “On My 
Street”, a story that is filled with a quiet charm 
and a quaintness that make it comparable to the 
work of the old, rare school of writers. It is illus- 
trated by Alfred W. Brewerton—and well illustrated. 


“The Green Chicken”, by Y. B. Howard, is an 
absolutely unique ‘‘Cajin’’ story. It’s a pic- 
turesque and humorous tale; just like a page out 
of Louisiana life. The illustrations, by Jean Paul 


Tillac, are vividly typical and delightfully executed. 


“Seeking of Psyche”, by G. Wallace Jones, is a 
genuine comedy. It is original in handling, and 
literally alive with unusual complications. It is 
illustrated by that top-notch artist, Charles Nelson 
Landon, who drew the pictures for “The Doctor's 
Wife” in this issue. (By the way, isn’t that a fine 
story? And aren’t the pictures great?) 


“The Frame Up’’, by Bide Dudley—just a min- 
ute: If you ever go West of the Mississippi river 
and ask about Dudley, the population will arise as 
one man and proclaim Bide as the best that region 
can offer. And The Frame Up” is a corkingly 
Bidean bit of work—a bear of a short story, in fact. 
R. J. Dean has illustrated it. 


We'd like to proceed with this at length, but old 
S. Pace Forbids will not be denied. So we add 
that among other features, the September issue will 
contain— 


“The Recollections of Alexander H. Stephens’’, 
(second instalment) edited by Myrta Lockett Avary. 


“The Old South in American Architecture“, being 
a continuation of Mrs. Thaddeus Horton’s splendid- 
ly written and beautifully (Illustrated series. 


And there will also be a ‘‘Zotwot Story” that is a 
garshful doogler, as you'll admit. 


Frank L. Stanton’s ‘‘Sunbeams’’, “An ‘Uncle Re- 


mus’ Letter’, Little Essays From Life“, „Open 
House” and Fashions are among additional features. 


In the September Issue of 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine 
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A Message to Georgians on; 
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Compulsory Education 


HE Japanese are heath- 
en. The white men of 
the West will not tol- 


erate any immigration 

laws that permit the little yellow men to enter that section. 
The Western men regard the Japs as inferior to the white 
race—all Southern white men agree with the Westerners. 
The white churches of the South send missionaries to be- 
nighted Japan—benighted Japan, which has, after only a 
few years’ taste of civilization, passed a compulsory edu- 
cation bill which provides six years of schooling for every 
subject of the empire. 

Benighted Japan! 

Enlightened Georgia! 

Georgia, the great Empire State of the South, boasting 
of her vast material riches (and she’s got them) has struck 
within the past few, weeks a blow at her own people—at 
her ignorant parents, her incompetent guardians and her 
helpless little children! 

The Georgia State legislature, now in session, has—by 
a vote of 68 against, to 87 in favor—refused to enact a 
compulsory school attendance law. The bill was lost be- 
cause it lacked six votes for a constitutional majority. And 
at that, there were forty members skulking out of the way 
or wantonly neglecting their duty by absenteeism. 

The day the vote was taken on the compulsory atten- 
dance bill Legislators Hardeman, of Jefferson County, and 
Baker, of Lumpkin, played the role of principal assassins. 
Hardeman harried the patience of the weak-kneed legis- 
lators and mouthed them into silence or flight, after Baker 
had bellowed inanities at tiresome length. 

Baker, of Lumpkin, vocalized against compulsory at- 
tendance to this effect: “It cuts at the very vitals of the 
liberties of the people of my state.” So will jails cut into 
the liberty of the people if “the people of my state” con- 
tinue to send to the legislature representatives who refuse 
to enact laws that lead to a lessening of crime. “The word 
compulsion,” climaxed this legislator, “the word compulsion 
has been a stench in the nostrils of civilization since the 
days of the Revolution.” 

What revolution? The only revolution which comes 
quickly to mind is that of tea-party fame when taxation 
without representation was the cause of the revolt. If 
Legislator Baker is a fair sample, Lumpkin County is due 
to rebel on the same basis. 

It would be proper to suggest here that the forty ab- 
sent members ought to render an explanation to the coun- 
ties they represent; in the meantime, a compulsory atten- 
dance bill directed at our legislators would be useful. 
Surely, when the people of this state see that forty of their 
enlightened PAID representatives refused to remain and 
cast a vote on one of the most important bills put before 
the house, they must realize that ignorant parents who are 
NOT PAID to send their children to school will do so 
only under compulsion. ° 

If honest ignorance was back of each of the sixty-eight 
legislative votes against the compulsory attendance bill then 
in the name of decency let the people who sent these men to 
the legislature take them back and keep them at home here- 
after and forever; if it was a catering to a misguided con- 
stituency or a demagogic. play to that undesirable, but vot- 
ing, citizenry, which either decries education and learning 
or has the more selfish motive of holding the brains of the 
children undeveloped while it overworks their bodies, then 
these sixty-eight menacers of Georgia’s growth and develop- 
ment should stand outlawed by men who believe in gen- 
uine patriotism, who are unselfish in their endeavors to help 
all the people, and who thrill at the thought that the South 
is preparing to take its place once more where it belongs. 
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OR a moment we shall leave Baker, Harde- 
man and their followers and see how Geor- 
gia is keeping pace with the other states of 
the Union. Out of seven states which have 
no compulsory education bill, Georgia is 
one; and the other six states are all in the 
South—Alabama, Florida, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi. But per- 

haps Georgia doesn’t need a compulsory attendance bill— 

maybe she has no illiterates, white or black. With the last 
census figures as a basis, here are some illuminating facts: 

First—Out of the four cities in the United States where 
the highest percentage of children of NATIVE WHITE 
STOCK are being allowed to grow up illiterate, two are 
Georgia cities. 

Second—Judged by the illiteracy in cities, Georgia stands 
next to the lowest state in the Union—not next to the low- 
est in illiteracy, but next to the highest in illiteracy and, 
therefore, next to the bottom of the list. 

Third—Taking all the white and negro children in Geor- 
gia from ten to fourteen, one out of every five is unable to 
read and write—this is 67 times as high a proportion of 
illiteracy as the children of Nebraska of the same ages. 

Fourth—Twelve per cent of all the white men of voting 
age in Georgia have been allowed to grow up illiterate, 


Georgia’s 
Record of 
Illiteracy 


By JULIAN HARRIS 


AND EVERY YEAR MORE 
THAN TEN THOUSAND 
YOUNG PEOPLE PASS BE- 
YOND THE SCHOOL AGE 
IN GEORGIA TOTALLY ILLITERATE AND BE- 
YOND THE REACH OF FUTURE LEGISLATION ON 
EDUCATIONAL LINES. 

Let us specify in still narrower limits: 

What is the educational status of Lumpkin County? 
Legislator Baker, leading filibusterer against the compulsory 
attendance bill, said Lumpkin County had one of the best 
systems of schools in the world, and that Lumpkin sent all 
its children to school. Here are the figures on Lumpkin 
County issued by the state school commissioner of Geor- 
gia in 1908: 

First—Thirteen per cent of all the children of school 
age in Lumpkin County were illiterate. 

Second—In 1908 Lumpkin paid its county school com- 


missioner for a year’s work the princely sum of $312, or 


nearly $100 less than the average negro janitor receives per 
annum. 

Third—The TWENTY-NINE schools owned by the 
county board were valued ALL COMBINED at only $5,600. 
(We venture the assertion that the Lumpkin County jail 
cost more than its twenty-nine schools.) And of all the 
pupils in attendance, about 1,400, only twelve had reached 
the seventh grade. 

Fourth—The state comptroller’s report for 1908 showed 
that in 1907 Lumpkin County paid into the state treasury 
$6,191.59 in state taxes for all purposes. As less than one- 
half the total taxes is reapportioned by the state for edu- 
cational purposes, Lumpkin’s share would have been only 
$3,000. As a matter of fact, the state treasurer paid to 
Lumpkin County $6,541.23 for its schools, or more than the 
total amount for taxes for all purposes paid in by Lumpkin. 

Fifth—(And you are asked to bear this in mind for we 
are later coming to the crux of this opposition to compulsory 
education). Out of the 196 illiterates of a school age in 
Lumpkin County, ALL BUT TEN WERE WHITE! 

Briefly, we touch on that other ideal educational center 
—Jefferson County, represented by Legislator Hardeman. 


By the 1908 school census Jefferson County’s percentage | 


of illiterates of the school age was 19 per cent; the county 
school board owned three schools valued at $250 each, and 
the fifty-three school houses used in the county, but not 
owned by it, were valued at $110 each; the county draws 
nearly $20,000 a year from the state treasury for her schools, 
or about twice the proportion she pays in taxes. 

“Tdeal school systems,” assert Baker and Hardeman. 

“Idle vaporings,” is the gentlest retort we can write 
down after rejecting the demand of righteous indignation 
for a flaying phrase to sum up the destructive attitude of 
these two men—and all their ilk in the legislature are pil- 
loried with them—who are a reproach to their state and a 
menace to progress in their struggling little counties. 
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ROM the reports of the leading Georgia 
papers there were two objections openly 
urged to the compulsory attendance bill 
a bill that requires all children of school 
age “to attend some public, private or 
other school for a period of not less than 
sixty days during each school year.” (On 
page 36 we print this bill in full.) 

One objection was that the word “compulsory” is a 
stench in the nostrils of civilization, ete. What about com- 
pulsory covering of garbage cans, compulsory removal of 
small-pox patients to pest-houses, compulsory tacking up 
of contagious disease placards, compulsory vaccination, com- 
pulsory obedience of laws? “Compulsion”, instead of being 
a stench in the nostrils of civilization, is the foundation 
of civilization; and the progress of civilization has made 
life a net-work of compulsion. When men did as they 
pleased there had yet been no hint of Christianity, polygamy 
was a natural condition of men; women were not as well 
treated as slaves, and murder was a pastime. 

Compulsory! How many children would go to school if 
their parents did not make it compulsory? What is the 
verdict on this compulsion? The parents or guardians are 
applauded, because it is the right thing to do for the child. 
THE CHILD IS ENTITLED TO BE MADE TO GO TO 
SCHOOL! Then, is it not entirely reasonable that the 
parents or guardians who permit the child to stay away 
from school or force it to remain away, should be made to 
give the child his opportunity? ANY OTHER COURSE 
WOULD BE TO ENDORSE COMPULSORY IGNOR- 
ANCE! The defect of the present bill is that it is not 
nearly strong enough in penalty, does not provide enough 
schooling and possesses too many loopholes. 

The other principal objection against the compulsory 
attendance bill was “paternalism”. In what puerile plati- 
tudes this region abounds! “Paternalism!” The public 
school system is paternalistic. The city waterworks and 
city lighting plants are paternalistic. When the San José 
(Concluded on Page 23) 
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Will Crow’s Philosophy of Life 


H” cuts my grass and cleans my hen-house, does 
Will Crow. And, therefore, becomes my confidant. 

Whether he bears his own black troubles as well as 
he does my white ones, I cannot tell. I only know that I 
have never had a misfortune for which he could not furnish 
some sort of an instantaneous consolation. There is one 
formula which he invariably administers in those disasters 
which so often befall the chicken fancier. 

“Good morning, Will.” 

“Mawnin’, Doctor.” 

“I lost two more little ‘springers’ last night.” 

“Rats?” 

“I reckon so.” 

“Well, you can’t raise 'em all, Doctor. 
em all.“ 

sn't that true? And isn't it rational to recognize it? 
Why, then, should a man worry? If you can’t raise them 
ALL, and you know it, why in the world should you pull 
such a long face when they die? Ought not a man to accept 
the INEVITABLE with composure? 

I have to acknowledge that the black philosopher’s aphor- 
ism has had a good deal of influence over me. The poultry 
business is quite as full of vicissitudes as any that I know. 
The number and the quality of misfortunes that can befall 
a brood of little chickens seem worthy of the devil’s most 
malignant ingenuity. It took me a long time to meet these 
misfortunes with any kind of fortitude, and it was not until 
Will told me that I couldn't possibly “raise 'em all” that I 
was really able to stand up and encounter these innumerable 
“slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” like a man. 

We CAN'T raise 'em all! There is always a margin of 
loss. Failure demands its toll and Death must have its 
“rake-off”. Why, then, do we whimper? 

And yet, Will’s epigram is dangerous to such a degree 
that I almost wish he had kept it to himself. I find it 
mighty hard not to say to myself when the pip or the gapes 
or the roup invade the pen, ‘What’s the use of TRYING 
to save them—you cannot save them ALL!” It is very con- 
soling, but a very unnerving, reflection! Will Crow has 
taken to it altogether too kindly. He does not care a 
“cotton hat” what happens to HIS chickens, or to his FOR- 
TUNES, for he knows that he “cannot raise ’em all”! I 
do not want to get into THAT sort of a mental attitude! 
Do you? 

Poor Will! What no one has ever been able to teach him 
is, that if he can’t raise 'em all, he could raise about seventy- 
five per cent. more than he does! There IS a margin of loss, 
and there always WILL be: but intelligence, concentration 
and resistless determination can whittle it down to a mini- 
mum. 

People used to say about children, when the measles and 
scarlet fever got after them, “You can’t raise 'em all!” They 
used to say it about grown people when attacked by small- 
pox, the bubonic plague, tuberculosis and yellow fever, but 
they have sent that old fatalistic formula to the scrap-heap. 
“We can pretty NEARLY raise them all!” is the optimistic 
slogan of the modern man. 


F 


i The Nick of Time 


CERTAINLY caught one young fellow “in the nick of 

time”. My first glimpse of him was in the. smoking- 

room of a through train where I was waiting for the 
porter to make up my berth. He was tall, thin, straight 
and a gentleman from top to toe. But nervous! Whew! 
He rolled a cigarette as a lumberman would roll a log in a 
river, and used up half a dozen matches in setting it on 
fire. He blew smoke rings like a steam engine starting a 
freight train. He drank four glasses of ice water, almost 
without breathing, and flopped in and out of the room like 
a fish in a basket. I knew something had “GONE WRONG”. 

The next morning he bolted into the room again and 
made a toilet about as an elephant might take a bath. 
When every one but we two had gone back into the car his 
pent up emotions burst an opening through a thick barrier 
of natural reserve. 

“How late are we?” 

“About an hour.” 

“Gad | 

“Are you in a hurry?’ 

“Everybody is—in America.” 

“You seem to be a good deal worked up.” 

“Eh! Did you notice it?” 

“T should say so!” 

“Ah, that’s bad! I must look out for that. But I’ve been 
having trouble and can’t sleep.” 

“Better tell me about it.” 

“Who ARE you?” 

I gave him my name, and he happened to know that I 
could be trusted. You should have heard him pour out his 
heart. He was a First Lieutenant in the U. S. A., and his 
superior officer had bullied him until he “couldn’t stand it 
another minute”! Every drop of his blood was boiling! 


You can’t raise 
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He was going to leave the Army and abandon a career of 
which he had dreamed since a child! Oh, it was piteous to 
hear him! 

I laid my hand on his arm and said, seriously, “Gently, 
my boy! You have lost control of yourself. Life is a stern 
discipline and the prime essential is—mastery of those ex- 
plosions which have torn loose in your soul. Go home to 
your mother. Eat much of her good bread. Sleep long 
and hard in your boyhood’s bed. Get your nerves quieted 
down. Submit to discipline, and even to injustice! Every- 
body in the world is bullied by SOME one!” 

“I tell you, there are things no man can stand and be a 
gentleman. I don’t have to stand them, and I WONT!” he 
snapped. 

“You don’t HAVE to, but you WILL!” I answered, 
quietly. 

I could see the fight within, from the outside. Watching 
it through his fearless blue eyes was like seeing a battle 
through a window. 

He knew he was wrong: but it was hard to “knuckle”! 
I pitied him: but did not interfere. ` 

“Pm glad I met you,” he said, at last, giving me his hand. 

“T guess you only needed to be soothed a little,” I replied. 

“Yes,” he answered, “that’s it. I needed a little ‘soothing’.” 

“Don’t forget,” I repeated, as we parted, “that everybody 
has to take a little (and some people a good deal of) bully- 
ing.” 

“I suppose you're right,” he said. 
now. You caught me in the nick of time.” 


F 
Fair Play 


HE young Professor took his place upon the platform 
for the first “chapel exercises”, with fear and tremb- 
‘ling. It was in the good (?) old days when “horse 
play” was a matter of course, and he knew only too well 
that trouble was brewing. He knew another thing, besides. 
How he should bear himself in the fiery trial, would settle 
the college opinion of him and his own about himself. 
If he could master the mob and quell the tumult—well, he 
was determined to do his best. Either he would win the 
battle or go back to the plow! To be the victim of such 
outrages as had tortured the timid soul of his predecessor 
was unbearable and unthinkable. No man could possibly 
respect himself, he deepty felt, in meek submission to such 
contempt for his position and his self. 

What made it so nard, was the fact that no plan of battle 
could be formed because the method of attack was abso- 
lutely unforeseeable. The circumstances developed them 
and they varied with kaleidoscopic rapidity. All he could 
do was to wait and watch, hoping almost against hope that 
when the crisis came he would prove himself equal to the 
occasion. 

As he climbed the steps and crossed the platform to his 
chair his legs tottered. When he announced the programme, 
his voice trembled. Having named the Senior who was to 
deliver an oration, he sank limply into the seat. The speaker 
was well received and quiet reigned as it did, also, through 
the performances of the Junior and the Sophomore. But 
this was natural enough, for it was generally with the ap- 
pearance of the Freshman that trouble began. This time, 
the Freshman was an ideal butt of ridicule—awkward and 
timid to a degree. 


“Tt looks different | 


If the new Professor was frightened, the | 


Freshman was terrorized and his tongue clove to the roof 


of his mouth. 

“Spit it out, Freshie,“ some one yelled, and then Bedlam 
broke loose. The Professor had planned to take time to 
THINK before he spoke or acted so as to make no mistake. 
It was revealed to him, however, in that dire emergency that | 
the soul has quicker ways of arriving at results than through | 
the slow processes of thought. Without an instant’s premedi- | 
tation, he sprang to his feet, pointed a compassionate finger 
at’ the terrified boy and shouted, “Fair play, men!” 
the one, only word, 
dred Anglo-Saxon boys it pierced like a sword of justice. 


They ceased, reflected, admired and rose to their feet with a | Magazine containing this story. 


yell of approval. 

He had won his spurs—that delicate, high-browed young 
scholar. They never disturbed his chapel exercises again, 
nor forgot that the first instinct of his soul was for justice. 
He had appealed to that which was deepest in them. Fair 
play! Yes—FAIR PLAY. Fair play for all men, on an 
open field. No handicaps and no favors. Give every man 
a show! Consider his circumstances; make allowance for 
his infirmities. No mollycoddling; but a MAN’S chance! 


F 


“The Man Higher Up” 


HERE are phrases which, fired by new and startling 
experiences, stick in the memory, the heart and some- 
times the very soul, like barbed arrows. One of them 

is: “The man higher up!” We.cannot forget it, if we would. 

In that investigation of those hideous “sugar frauds”, the 
prosecutors are constantly but ineffectually seeking after 
those men who are “higher up”, on the ladder of office. The 
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Little Essays From Life 
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CHANGE 
Quit Coffee and Got Well. 


A woman’s coffee experience is interest- 
ing. “For two weeks at a time I have taken 
no food but skim milk, for solid food would 
ferment and cause such distress that I could 
hardly breathe at times, also excruciating 
pain and heart palpitation and all the time 
I was so nervous and restless. 

“From childhood up I had been a coffee 
and tea drinker and for the past 20 years I 
have been trying different physicians but 
could get only temporary relief. Then I 
read an article telling how some one had 
been cured by leaving off coffee and drink- 
ing Postum and it seemed so pleasant just 
to read about good health I decided to try 
Postum in place of coffee. 

“T made the change from coffee to Postum 
and such a change there is in me that I don’t 
feel like the same person. We all found 
Postum delicious and like it better than cof- 
fee. My health now is wonderfully good. 

“As soon as I made the shift from coffee 
to Postum I got better and now all of my 
troubles are gone. I am fleshy, my food as- 
similates, the pressure in the chest and pal- 
pitation are all gone, my bowels are regu- 
lar, have no more stomach trouble and my 
headaches are gone. Remember I did not 
use medicines at all—just left off coffee and 
drank Postum steadily.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,“ found in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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Annihilator 


men lower down have been caught, but the men higher wp escape and the ladder 
seems composed of innumerable rungs on which the principal sinners climb 
and climb until they are lost in the clouds. 

It is the darkest of all our commercial and social tragedies that “the man 
higher up” forever escapes. Possessing money, power and superiority of in- 
tellect, he is able to vanish into the shadows of legal technicalities; to bribe 
his prosecutors or in one of ten thousand possible ways to slip through the 
drag net of justice. 

Consider the case of “the man higher up”, whose guilt is greater because 
his opportunities and power are greater. 

“The man higher up” is what may be called an inevitability. Because all 
men are not “born equal”, he rises to the top. In the fierce struggle for pre- 
eminence, he outclimbs his rivals, because his brain is of finer texture; or his 
heart is braver: or his will is firmer. One after another he leaves them behind, 
until he attains a giddy height where his head reels and his conscience loses its 
edge. All attempts to stop him must be futile until the inequalities of birth can 
be arrested; or the necessity for leaders done away with. No system has ever 
been devised, as yet, in which “the man higher up” is not essential. We may 
deprecate him, despise him, or hate him: but we cannot get along without him. 
Every ship must have a captain: every army a general: every business a super- 
intendent: every government a ruler. 

But, if society is to be preserved, it must devise some way to catch “the 
man higher up” and to punish him, when he prostitutes his power and abuses 
his trusts! Upon that problem, it is becoming necessary to concentrate the 
genius of the entire social organism. 

The first thing in the process is, as always, the creation of right views and 
right sentiments in the people; in the public at large. We must emphasize 
the MORAL RESPONSIBILITY of the man of superior talents. It must 
be hammered into his dulled sensibilities by newspapers, pulpits, rostrums, 
clubs, and every organ or instrument of education that those talents have not 
been given to him for the purpose of exploiting society; but of serving it! 

To elect a man to any political office who is not clear upon this point is a 
civil crime. If he is a self seeker he will be a public spoiler! If on the bottom 
rung of the ladder he cares for nothing but feathering his nest, he will be no 
better at the top and the higher he goes up, the greater becomes his capacity 
for evil. 

There is a mysterious giddiness which attacks the human mind and heart 
at all great elevations—physical, political, social or commercial. Too much 
dependence cannot be placed upon character, up there on the heights. “The 
men higher up”, and the man at the top must be kept under surveillance. 
There must be a public sentiment which is pure enough and strong enough to 
hold them to their duty and to punish them for its neglect or infraction. 


F 
A Profound Discovery 


LITTLE girl, a very little girl indeed, has just informed her mother of 

a wonderful psychological discovery which she made, herself. So far as 

I can learn, it has never been surpassed in interest or importance. 
Neither Plato, nor Augustine: Kant nor Compte has delved more deeply into 
the abysses of the soul. 

Flinging open the door of the nursery and running to her mother in flying 
leaps this little maiden exclaimed (as joyously as did the old Greek who leaped 
from the bath tub crying, Eureka“), “Oh, Mama, Mama—I can make me mind 
me |” 

Profound little philosopher, thou hast sunk thy measuring line to the very 
bottom of the human spirit! Hadst thou found this out before any one else 
in the world, thou wouldst have been immortalized, indeed. But, as a discovery 
by thee, it was just as creditable and just as vital to thyself, for thou hadst 
been told it a hundred times by thy parents; thou couldst not truly under- 
stand it until thou didst experience it by an effort of thy will! No wonder 
that it burst upon thee like a revelation. It is astonishing, in truth, that there 
are two selves within us. The one of which can be made to mind the other! 
“I can make me mind me!” Bewildering fact! 

Can you make you mind you? Unless you can, nothing but misery and 
disaster await you. Here lies the secret of almost all the wretchedness you see 
around you. People do not understand that they can make the one me mind 
the other me. Our little philosopher had confronted some terrible temptation 
—to steal a bon-bon; to pull her kitten’s tail; or pull the hair of a little com- 
panion. She knew that it was wrong; but, up to that climactic moment, had 
always been swept along on the tides of impulse. Then, however, she resisted! 
A struggle in her soul began. She set her better self to fight her worser self, 
and conquered. All hail, Alleluia! She could make her meaner me obey her 
nobler me! It was revolutionary; it meant the recreation of nature, itself. 

It is because the drunkard cannot make his meaner me obey his better 
me that his life is a disgrace and a torture. This is, also, what is the matter 
with thieves and gamblers. It explains nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out of every form of human unworthiness. A grown man pounds the break- 
fast table with his fist until the dishes rattle because the coffee is weak or the 
biscuits are burned. He knew that he ought to have smiled, instead, but he 
could not make his bad him mind his good him! A grown woman standing 
before a milliner’s window until her brain reels with the intoxication of beauty, 
Steals in; buys a hat which she cannot afford; charges it to her husband and 
goes home to endure regret, shame and terror, simply because she did not 
know our dear little girl’s secret of making one me mind the other me! Until 
you learn that secret; until you practice that divine art, you will be a straw 
floating on a river; a leaf tossed hither and thither by the wind. 

It has been said and by divine authority, “Greater is he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city.” 

If you say that it is impossible for you to rule yours, then I must refer 
you to a little three year old girl who is a hundred times more of a man than 
you, in spite of your six feet height and two hundred pound weight! 


Groundless Pleasure 


Leslie M. Shaw, at the recent banquet of the Commercial Travelers’ League, 
Said of a silly argument against a great American merchant marine: 

“This argument is groundless. It reminds me of old Mother Taliaferro. 
Mother Taliaferro lived in a dugout in North Carolina very near the line. 
When the boundary between North Carolina and Virginia was changed it 
shifted the old woman’s dugout into the latter state. 

„Well, mother, said a surveyor to her, ‘you don’t live in North Carolina 
any more. You live in Virginia now. How do you like it?’ 

“Like it? said the old woman. ‘Why, I like it fine, o' course. Everybody 


knows that Virginny is a healthier state than North Carlina? ”— Washing- 
ton Star, 


One Policy, 


of Space 


To be within arm’s reach of 
distant cities it is only necessary 
to be within arm’s reach of a Bell 
Telephone. It annihilates space 
and provides instantaneous com- 
munication, both near and far. 


There can be no boundaries 
to a telephone system as it is 
now understood and demanded. 
Every community is a center 
from which people desire com- 
munication in every direction, 
always with contiguous territory, 
often with distant points, Each 
individual user may at any 
moment need the long distance 
lines which radiate from his local 
center. 


An exchange which is purely 
local has a certain value. If, in 
addition to its local connections, 
it has connections with other 
contiguous localities, it has a 
largely increased value. 


If it is universal in its connec- 
tions and inter-communications, 
it is indispensable tc all those 
whose social or business relations 
are more than pureiy local. 


A telephone system which 
undertakes to meet the full re- 
quirements of the public must 
cover with its exchanges and 
connecting links the whole 
country. 
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The White Chamber 


A Modern Ghost Story With Cupid in the Background 


—— er ee 


red head cocked defiantly at the 
distracted family lawyer. “It’s 
thes like I tell you—she’s gone!“ 
“Don’t tell me the girl is gone, 
woman! Don’t you know I was to take her to her 
step-father to-day? And you say she’s run away, you 
don’t know where?” 
“Anyway, here’s a note Miss Myra left for you.” 
He snatched it, his middle-aged face wrinkling 
with anger as he read; 


8 1 gone!” Miss Nancy Hart’s 


“Dear Mr. Shepherd—I am twenty-one, and have 
money of my own. I wont live with my step-father. 
He promised mother always to keep the home place 
in our family, always; and now, be- 
fore the flowers have withered on 
her grave, he sells Oakhurst to a f 
stranger—a stranger and a Yankee’s | 
son! Yet he knows how mother 
loved every foot of the place. She 
died peacefully because she believed 
my step-father would keep his prom- 
ise—and now see! 

“T will not live with one who has 
broken his solemn word. I hate him 
—you can just tell him so! And say 
I’m gone. Myra Raymonp.” 


The lawyer grunted wrathfully. 

“Commend me to women for fool- 
ishness!” he growled, fiercely. “What 
could a dead woman know or care 
about a country place?” 

“The dead walks sometimes,” said 
Nancy Hart, coolly. 


FOY? days later, Miss Nancy 
Hart, her skirts pinned to her 
— knees, her red hair flying loose, 
her sleeves rolled aggressively up, 
was furiously re-sweeping the front 
steps of the colonial porch, 

Life was just flowering into its 
first spring beauty; it smiled ten- 
derly in the faces of hyacinths, it 
blossomed delicately in the fragrant 
shrubs on the grassy terraces; it 
swept, in long lines of gracious em- 
erald down the lawn, unrolling its 
lovely landscape. But to the left be- 
yond the slope, across the happy rip- 
ples of the bright creek silvering the pebbles, a clump 
of cedars stood sullenly, wearing their dark green 
like heavily-cloaked mourners. At their feet the 
little, private cemetery lay silently, the late invasion 
of its peace evidenced by the raw, red grave, and 
by the faded flowers heaped there. 

Mr. Palmer and his aunt were in the village cab, 
now crossing the bridge. Nancy Hart forgot the 
cemetery as she resentfully watched their approach. 

A few moments later, Miss Maria Peabody and her 
nephew, Tracy Palmer, alighted. 

Miss Peabody nodded her gray pompadour, con- 
tentedly. “Quite lovely!“ she said. “And who is this?” 

“I’m Nancy Hart,” said the lady. “Fetch in your 
things, an’ J’ll show you the inside of the place.” 

Tracy Palmer, a bull terrier at his heels, paid and 
dismissed the cabman. Their trunks would be brought 
in that afternoon. Then he lounged into the house, 
and found Nancy going like a cyclone through the 
building, explaining as she went to Miss Maria, who, 
lorgnette to her eyes, trotted anxiously at Miss Hart's 
badly slippered, but speedy, heels. 

When the explanatory cruise was over, Miss Pea- 
body sank gasping on the davenport in the wide, 
oak-wainscoted parlor. 

Nancy, not waiting to be asked, also sat down. 
Tracy Palmer leaned idly against the mantel-piece, 
with an air of good-humored detachment. He did 
not look more than thirty, in spite of a fleck of gray 
on each temple, and his blue eyes were kindly. 

“What you goin’ to do about a cook?” snapped 
Nancy. 

“I’m going to hire a colored person,” said Miss 
Peabody, faintly. 

Miss Hart’s thin mouth curled derisively. 

“Just try to!” she said. 

“But there are negroes around here.” 

“They aint workin’ for nobody —leastwise, the 
women aint. The men works part the week in the 
quarry clost by here. But the women is lazy, black 
slatterns. Try 'em, ef you want to!” 

“I don’t think we want to,” said Tracy Palmer, 
coolly. “A college-mate of mine is manager of the 
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bauxite plant across the hills over there, and his ac- 
count of his wife’s experiences with shiftless negroes 
has been enough for me. I thought you would cook 
for us, Miss Nancy—Mr. Shepherd says you're a 
cracking good cook and housekeeper. Aren't you 
going to take care of us?” 

“I reckon Pll have to,” said Miss Nancy, grimly, 
folding her arms. I'll sleep on the third floor—I 
been used to stayin’ there. Vou-all can have the 
second-floor bedrooms to pick from. PI go to see 
to dinner now.” She stalked out; 
the door closed softly behind her. 
She never made any noise, and her 
footfalls, for all her volcanic ways, 
were those of an Indian. 

“Well — for Heaven's sake!“ 
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This beauty of a past century looked 
like a Princess 


gasped Miss Maria, as Miss Hart disappeared. “Does 
she own the house?” 

“She will own us, which is much the same thing, 
and this house will do to loaf and write in for a 
couple of months. I want fo finish my book at my 
very best. Let’s go up on the second floor again and 
prowl. You can choose your room.” 

Miss Maria decided on a Southern-facing chamber. 
He himself chose a room in. white and gold, in which 
some mystic, subtler atmosphere seemed to hang; 
although its simple, yet lovely furnishings were in 
no way wierd, but quite adapted to the color scheme. 

“Tt must have been a woman’s chamber,” he re- 
flected, “perhaps yours,” he added aloud, apostro- 
phising the beautiful face in the old painting above 
the mantel. 

The family furnishings were not to be removed 
until the late owner’s convenience. 

The girl in the painting looked quietly down at 
him. She was very lovely, with an old-fashioned 
charm left out of date by the girl of modern golf 
fields. This beauty of a past century looked like a 
princess; yet her rosebud mouth drooped at the cor- 
ners, and her eyes were touched with a haunting sad- 
ness. The next morning Nancy Hart inquired how 
he had slept. 
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“Well,” he answered, as she waited 
on the breakfast table. “Why not?” 

“House is haunted,” said Miss Hart, 
briefly. 

“Interesting,” said Tracy, calmly. 
Miss Maria looked uneasy; she was first cousin to 
a famous member of the Society for Psychological Re- 
search. She had been taught to regard ghosts as 
likely to prove part and parcel of cold, scientific fact. 

“There was a man killed in the library onct,” pur- 
sued Miss Nancy, setting down some battercakes. 

“Unpleasant for him,” returned Palmer, lightly. 

“There was a ole lady sewing on the porch onct; 
she give an orful screech an’ dropped dead. She 
seed—somethin’ !” 

“Who’s the girl over my mantel-piece?” inquired 
Tracy. 

She's Miss Myra’s grandmother. Her name is 
Myra, too.” 

“Was Myra,” corrected Tracy. “This particular 
grandmother has been dead long years, hasn’t she?” 

“She walks!” said Miss Nancy 
Hart, laconically, and stalked back 
to the kitchen. 

Tracy burst out laughing. 

“Don’t look so horrified, Aunt 
Maria. These poor whites are hope- 
lessly superstitious.” 

Miss Maria remembered Cam- 
bridge and the Society; but in broad 
daylight courage is not lacking. And 
after a little hesitation, she smiled 
scornfully at Nancy Hart’s remarks. 

Then, as Miss Hart returned with 
a fresh supply of cakes, she asked, 
“Why does the Myra in the picture 
walk, Miss Nancy? Didn’t she die 
a peaceful death?” 

“She did not!” 

Miss Maria’s uneasiness returned. 

“How did she die?” inquired 
Tracy. “Please hand me the syrup.” 

“She stabbed herself to death, in 
the bed you slept in last night.” 

“Oh, Tracy!” cried his aunt. 
That's dreadful !” 

“I like it—good local color. So 
she stabbed herself! What for?” 

“She loved a man, an’ he died. 
She wanted to follow him. For pun- 
ishment, her speret stays on earth 
yit” 

“I wouldn't choose a white and 
gold room to commit suicide in,” 
said Tracy, critically. 

“*Twarn’t white and gold then. It 
was painted over to hide the blood 
spots spattered on the wall. But 
the paint warn’t so thick but that 
sometimes—” 

“Sometimes what—this grows in- 
teresting’.” 

“You'll live to see—ef she has a 
mind that way.” 

That night, after Traey again 
reached his room, he sat smoking be- 
fore the empty fire-place. Now and 
then he lifted his eyes to the pretty 
girl face hanging above. It was 
nearly eleven. The white moonlight poured into the 
white room; against the pane a whiter rose, shaken 
by the faint breeze, rubbed on the clear glass. 

A vague sense of uneasiness touched the author; 
the room began to seem too pale for any pleasure 
in it; the atmosphere, to his own receptive mind, 
too subtle with some ashen, menacing quality; as 
though a long extinguished blaze retained its spec- 
trum, and made it abnormally felt. 

For relief, he lifted his eyes to the picture. As 
he did so a pall seemed to fall over the window, in- 
stantly putting out the moonlight, and plunging the 
room in utter blackness. Scarcely had this phenom- 
enon occurred, bringing wild thoughts of a skyey 
eclipse to the bewildered house-owner’s brain, when, 
with equal swiftness, a phosphorescent light spread 
over the picture, making ominously luminous the 
face and form of the long dead girl, who had, years 
ago, slain herself. 

Tracy Palmer uttered a cry, whether of fear or 
surprise, or both, it would be hard to say. Instantly 
the light vanished, the window was coldly clear, the 
serene moonlight poured in, the white rose bathed in 
it, and, shaken by the invisible hand of the breeze, 
stirred against..the pane; all was absolutely normal 
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Cole 30 ‘‘Fore-Dore’’ 
Touring Car 


Glance at the illustration— 
looks for all the world like one of 
those big, five thousand dollar 
cars—doesn’t it? 


And it is, too, in all save price. 
Mere Pictures and words can’t be- 
gin to show these cars as they are. 


When you see them you will under- 
stand why—nay, more, you will 
marvel—the facts seem too good to 
be true—one can scarcely believe 
that such a car—the most up-to- 
date car on the market—can be sold 
for only $1,650, because you have 
never before seen the equal of this 
Cole 30 “Fore-Dore’’ Touring Car 
sold for less than $3,500. Our 1911 
Cole 30 “Fore-Dore’’ Touring Car 
has the same graceful, symmetrical 
lines to be found in the new popu- 
lar models of the highest priced 
cars on the market. 


It is luxurious, powerful and 
speedy—a car you’ll be proud to own. 
Low in price—economical in up- 
keep—yet with all the perfections 
and appointments of the most ex- 
pensive cars. Compare it with any 
car costing up to $2,500. We are 
willing to abide by your judg- 
ment. 


Economical In Fuel 


On May 19th the Chicago 
Motor Club arranged an 
Economy Run over the 
Chicago-Lake 

Geneva 

Course and 

return — 191 
miles—open 
to all makes 
of cars. 


There’s an indescribable satisfaction 
in flying over the road in a car the 

quality of the 1911 Cole 30, and 
the man who owns this roomy, luxuri- 
ously appointed car will be proud to show 
his nameplate in the company of the largest 


Immediate deliveries of this car— 
The Car That Made the New World’s Record 
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Cole 30—‘‘Fore-Dore’’ 
36 H. P. Touring Car 


excels, 


A Cole 30 Touring Car—a stock car — 
driven by Johnson — carrying four passengers 
—total weight 2,950 pounds—carried off the 
fuel record of 23.6 miles to gallon of gasoline. 


Why $1,600 for 1911 
Larger Cars—36 H. P. 


Our cars of 1910 season were mechanic- 
ally perfect—experience developed no weak- 
nesses whatever—and our 1911 models 
are not materially altered in any way. In- 
creasing the bore and stroke of our cylin- 
ders and making slight changes in the 
valves increases the power rating of the 
Cole 30 to 36 H. P. All Cole 30 models 
have the lengthened wheel base—115 inches 
—7 inches longer than our 1910 models; 
this means 7 inches more body room for 
the comfort of the passengers, making 
large, spacious cars you’ll be proud to own. 
The lengthened wheel base and body, the 
full floating axle, higher wheels, larger 
tires and more powerful engines make a 
larger and better 
car—and this and 
the advanced cost 
of materials adds 
considerable to the 
actual cost of 
building the 1911 Cole 30—yet we have 
added but $100 to its selling price. 

Parts upon which safety and durability 
depend are made twice as strong as neces- 
sary without any regard for cost, and its 
mechanism has been simplified without the 
sacrifice of quality — means less liability of 
damage, less repair 

expense. 


Cole 30 Flyer, 30 H. P. 
Torpedo Roadster, $1,500 


and highest priced cars. 
mechanically, 
30O—no matter what its price. 
sturdiest, most rugged, most practical car 
you could wish for—a car for long, rough 
trips — for short, fast runs — in fact, an all 


No car ever made 
1911 Cole 
It is the 


the 
quiet 
cars. 


The Unit Power Plant Means 
Extreme Silence 


Its perfect smoothness of operation is 
largely accounted for by its unit power 
plant, designed upon mechanically correct 
principles and constructed of the highest 
grade materials with the nicest accuracy. 

36 H. P. in a five passenger car affords an 
amazing amount of reserve energy—ena- 
bling you to mount the most stubborn hill 
sending you along the road as fast as you 
care to go and in absolute silence. 


Easy On Tires 


The weight of the Cole 30 has been 
kept down to the lowest possible notch, so 
as to minimize the cost of up-keep. Too 
often tires are over-loaded—the larger the 
wheel—the larger the tire—the less burden 
onthem. It will have 34 inch wheels—2 
inches larger than last season—and 4 inch 
tires as against 31-2 last season—and 


that extra half 
inch will save you 
lots of tire repair 
expense and 34 in. 
wheels assure road 
smoothness. 


Why You Should Order Now 


We can only build a certain number of 
cars for the coming season—and build them 
right—and we shall not indulge in a sensa- 
tional selling season at the expense of 
quality. 

That’s why we say to you, Mr. Motor 
Car Buyer—don’t wait ’till Spring—you’ll 
be disappointed. If you want to secure the 
biggest motor car value to be offered this 
season—the time to choose is NOW—see 
this car at once and decide if you want one, 
for orders must be filled in rotation—delay 

might mean our inability to supply you. 
If you will take the trouble to have our 
local agent demonstrate the car, which he 
will be glad to do, without imposing any 
obligation whatever upon you, 
we will prove to you that we 
have stinted nowhere—that 
the Cole 30 is the 
equal of any car on 
the market today, 
at any price. 


And You Will be 


Proud To Show 
Your Nameplate 


now. 
receive consideration. 


mathe Classiest Car of Them All 
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round car for city, or country use, and it 
has the same graceful, effective, fetching lines, 
the same rich upholstering and the same 
running quality for which you must 
pay a thousand dollars more in other 


Some Cole 30 Records That 
Prove Speed and Endurance 


That racing at high speed more effectually 
proves the real worth of a motor car than any 
other test that could be given it, has been demon- 
strated beyond all question and the fact that 
during the year that has just passed, a Cole 30 
established a new world’s record at Los Angeles, 
and the same, identical car, a stock car, with Bill 
Endicott at the wheel, made a clean sweep 
at Atlanta—that the Cole 30 is the only car of its 
class that ever finished a 24-hour endurance race 
—nota flat tire—motor in perfect condition at 
finish. In the Jacksonville-Savannah endurance 
run a Cole 30 led at the finish after two days over 
rough, sandy roads without a single defect. 

These records amply demonstrate how un- 
usually rugged, how easy on tires, how perfect in 
lubrication, how thoroughly dependable, even 
under the severest tests, is the Cole 30—they are 
your assurance of speed and endurance to the 
full limit of mechanical possibilities, at a far less 
outlay for operation and up-keep than is possible 
with any big, high priced motor cars. 


Specifications Cole 30 


Motor—Usual type, 4-cylinder, 4-cycle, 41x444, cast in 
pairs, 36 horsepower. Ignition—Latest improved magneto with 
tube coil and kick switch, also connected with dry cell batteries. 
Carburetor—1}4 inch float feed type. Drive—Shaft drive direct 
to bevel gears on rear axle. Axles—Rear are bevel gear, full 
floating type, Hyatt roller bearings. Front, I' beam with 
ball bearings and ball bearings on steering yoke. Brakes—i2 
inches in diameter, 24 face. One pair external, operated by foot 
pedal and one pair internal, operated by hand lever; both acting 
direct on wheel drums. Steering Gear—Worm and sector, 
built-up type—17 inch mahogany wheel, aluminum spider. 
Frame—Double dropped pressed steel channel section; width, 
33 inches, rear; 28}¢ front; length, 140 inches; 4 inch drop in 
rear. Wheels—Artillery type, fitted with Firestone demountable, 
detachable rims. Wheel Base — 115 inches. Tires — 34x4. 
Clearance - 10 inches. Tread—56 inches—Optional 60 inches. 
Springs—Front, semi-elliptic, 40x2 inches. Rear, full elliptic, 
with scroll ends, 38x2 inches. Control—Spark and throttle loca- 
ted at top of steering column, also foot accelerator. Cluteh— 
Leather faced cone, operated in fly wheel, housed in unit power 
plant. Gasoline Capacity —14 gallons. Oil Capacity—6 pints. 
Bodies—All sheet steel with ash frame. Upholstering—No. 1 
M. B. Leather, over curled hair and deep coil springs. 
Painting—Regular. Equipment—One pair side oil lamps and 
tail lamp, two Solar Short Couple Gas Lamps connected with 
generator; horn; (Prest-O-Lite extras) one set regular tools; 
including pump and repair kit for tires and jack. Weight, ap- 
proximately 2,500 pounds. 


Palace Touring Car, 36 h. p. $1,600 
Cole Flyer, Torpedo Roadster, 36 h. p. 1,600 
“Fore-Dore”’ Toy Tonneau, 36 h.p. 1,650 
Fore-Dore“ Touring Car, 36 h. p. 1,650 


Mr. Dealer: 1911 Will Be 4 Cole 30 Vear 


More than half of our output is contracted for and before Sept. 1st the balance is sure to be 
taken by responsible dealers. i 
the hands of the most desirable dealers—real live wires, fully competent to successfully dem- 
onstrate the superior quality of this car and ready and willing to handle the thousands of pros- 
pective buyers our advertising is certain to produce. 

We are thoroughly satisfied that our 1911 “Fore-Dore’’ and Flyer (Torpedo 
Roadster) will be the biggest selling successes of the season and mighty profitable to the 
dealers fortunate enough to secure agencies for the Cole 30 line—can be seen Aug. 15th, at 
factory, or at our distributers. 

Do you want to be one of the lucky ones? If so, today is the time to get busy—right 
If not rated at Dun's or Bradstreets’, send references in order to have application 


It is not a question of selling our output, but of placing it in 


C. P. Henderson, Sales Department 
Cole Motor Car Company 


Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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and remained so through the whole, long night. Over 
the breakfast waffles Miss Maria confessed to broken 
sleep and bad dreams. Once, about one o’clock a 
dreadful feeling of oppression had troubled her; 
something soft as snowflakes, but cruel as iron, 
seemed to be pressing her throat. She woke with a 
gasp, to find nothing there; and she had burned a 
lamp all night. She hoped her dear Tracy did not 
think her silly. Miss Maria came of a line of people 
who abhorred all silliness. 

“Oil is plentiful,” said the author, coolly, “burn 
as many lights as you please, aunt. Only don’t let 
mere dreams, or fancies, get on your nerves.” 

That day he did no work, and when evening came 
he read aloud, or talked to Miss Maria, until late 
that night. Miss Hart always “retired” early, and 
seemed never to be lonesome. In fact, when Miss 
Maria had asked if she never yearned for compan- 
ionship she had answered scornfully that “none but 
them with empty minds or bad consciences was lonely.” 

Tracy finished his pipe before he undressed; but 
although the moonlight was much the same as the 
night before, nothing unusual occurred, and he soon 
found himself in bed. 

But once there, he could not sleep. He played 
with the wrinkled muzzle of his dog, lying near him, 
and then, wearying of that, found his eyes returning 
to the fateful picture. But she only smiled with her 
little, rosebud mouth and looked tragedy out of her 
great eyes. His gaze wandered away from her and 
down the too white wall. Then his glance halted -ab- 
ruptly on one spot; for there, before his horrified 
eyes, just about heart height from the floor, on the 
immaculate wall a splotch of scarlet was growing 
into view, and steadily deepening, a frightful, vivid, 
arterial scarlet—as though it dripped from the knife 
which had taken the dead woman’s life. 

--He sat up in bed, a cold shiver running down his 
spine, the gooseflesh rising on his skin. He called on 
reason to explain this, and true to his unusually well- 
poised. mind the word. “trick” broke hoarsely from 
his dry lips. As he uttered it, he heard a deep sigh 
behind him; a sigh of utter soul weariness. He 
turned, and sprang out on the floor, that he might 
look behind the great, carved walnut bedhead. 

He found nothing. Rushing out, he ran toward the 
wall by the picture. No stain was visible now: only 
its usual perfect whiteness. 

He wheeled to examine his dog. It was blinking 

at him lazily; apparently its keen senses detected 
nothing. 
Palmer swore; but only the tip-tapping of the now 
half-flowered bud on the pane answered him. Its ir- 
ritent motion was the last straw. He stalked to the 
window, threw it up, broke off the pale, spotless 
blossom, tossed it on the floor and ground his heel 
on it. Then he went back to bed. 

By precedent, nothing more would happen that 
night, and nothing did. When his nerves quieted 
down, Palmer turned sullen and sleepy. He resented 
the abnormal. He liked well enough to write about 


it, but, like most authors, he exacted of life permis- 
sion to experience only vicarious sensations. 
When he awoke the sun was shining, and Miss Ma- 


outs —————— 


thrown down, and 


Miss Maria in relief. 


“Didn’t you think I'd catch you?” 


ria was tapping at 
his door. At his 
“Come in”, she en- 
tered, congratulating 
him on his good 
sleep, adding that 
breakfast was nearly 
ready. Then she ut- 
tered an exclamation. 


“I believe there's trickery in 
this house,” he said 


What's that on 
the floor?” 

She pointed to 
where Tracy ha d 


stamped, the white 
rose. Her nephew 
hurried out in his 
silk pajamas, and 
they arrived si- 
multaneously at 
the crushed 
flower. There 
it lay, just as 
his heel had 
ground it; but 
all of one side 
of it was crimson— 
where it had once 
been purest white. 
Tracy caught it up 
with a shaking hand. 
The closest exami- 
nation revealed no 
external painting. 2 
The rose was actu- 
ally part crimson. 
When he cut a bloody 
looking leaf with his 
nail it proved crim- 
son through and 
through. 
Why, it’s just a 
spotted rose!’ said 
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“It looked so red 
down there—it didn’t 
seem like a blossom. 
Nothing but a rose!“ 

“Yes, it's nothing but a rose very common thing!” 
said the author; but long after she left him to dress, 
he stood staring at the crushed and crimson-spotted 
flower. The sight of it made him feel like a murderer. 

Doggedly resolved not to leave his chosen room, 
Tracy applied, in desperation, to Nancy Hart. 

“Did you really mean what you said,” he asked, 
carelessly, “about—about a haunt, as you people call 
it, in this house?” 

“I don’t never lie,“ said Nancy, coolly. Her blue 
eyes, under her thatch of long, red hair, looking 
straight into his own, “I’m a bad tempered woman. 
I aint but one gift—I’m truthful.” 

Her eyes bore out her argument. They were the 
soul of Veracity; but they were not gentle, and under 
their straight-forwardness something inexplicably hos- 

tile seemed to linger. 

Tracy told himself 
he was getting hope- 
lessly fanciful. Why 
should a common, 
cracker woman, to 
whom he paid abnor- 
mal wages hate him? 

“I believe there's 
trickery in this 
house,” said Tracy, 
bluntly. 

“Then don’t you 
practice none of it 
on me,” flung back 
Miss Hart, squarely. 
“What air you driv- 
in' at any way?” 

“Did you ever see 
a ghost?” demanded 
Tracy, imperiously. 

N, a0 oe 
never ‘spect to. 
I wouldn’t sleep 
in that room 
you’ve got for 
nothin'. I aint 
such a fool.“ 

Have you 
heard anything 
unusual, that 
you say that?“ 

“Sighs on the 
stair-case, foot- 
falls, that aint 
footfalls. Yes, I 
know. She walks 
—but not for 
me!” 

Again that un- 
reasonable shiv- 


he demanded 
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But— “What could a 


er -went down Tracy’s spine. 
dozen ghosts do to a man?” he asked, contemptuously. 

“I suppose you think,” said Nancy, shortly, “that 
only a crack on the head from a solid oak stick could 


hurt you. Air you so ig’norant? Don’t you know 
that inside you’re only a speret, an’ that ef another 
speret, growed stronger by bein’ outside the flesh, 
comes an’ stands over you in yore sleep, it has power 
to draw your soul out of its case an’ leave yore empty 
clay lyin’ there? Awake, you mout save yourself— 
but in yore sleep—in yore sleep—Yit, why should I, 
jest a woman with no book: learnin’, tell you things? 
You wont believe me until—” 

She broke off and would say no more. Disturbed 
out of all reason, angry beyond words with himself, 
Tracy Palmer went straight back to the haunted room 
and spent hours examining and sounding it. He dis- 
covered absolutely nothing. 

That afternoon Miss Maria handed him a pamphlet 
just gotten out by the Cambridge society. 

“I know you don’t believe in the demonstration of 
anything supernatural on earth,” she said, timidly, 
“but there is such an interesting account of various 
convincing phénomena. I wish you'd read it, Tracy.” 

And Tracy did read it. Not that he wanted to. 
That night he got out Huxley and Darwin and opened 
the most scientific chapters, dipping first in one and 
then in the other. 

But he reckoned without the hosts of invisible in- 
stincts always clutching at man’s inner consciousness. 
Irresistably, his thoughts returned to that pamphlet, 
and its demonstrated, bodiless phenomena. Presently 
—quite against his better judgment—he began to read 
it. He read on until he finished it, found himself 
earnestly wishing he had let it alone, played with his 
dog, and then finally, and reluctantly, went to bed. 

This was the third night. Fiercely resenting what 
he called “the woman in himself”, Tracy summoned 
to his aid every logical conclusion, every scathing epi- 
thet he had hurled at other believers in ghosts. 

To his relief, reason began to assert herself, philo- 
sophie coolness, exceedingly creditable to his courage, 
set in, and he was just congratulating himself when— 
like a dream—he heard again that fateful sigh. 

To-night clouds covered the sky; his room was in 
darkness. Snatching up an electric flash-light, he 
pressed the button, and turned a flood of light toward 
the suspiration. 

The light fell in a wide circle on the west wall, and 
there, distinctly visible, yet with something unreal in 
her air, stood a full length figure of the girl, who in 
the picture had shown only her head and bust. The 
apparition tossed its arms mournfully, and in one 
hand a slim, red stiletto could be sharply seen. 

Feeling that his own sanity hung in the balance, and 
clinging to the saving idea of a trick, Palmer bounded 


(Concluded on Page 32) 
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ow much fun you get out of your 
vacation will depend on what you 


take in your kit as well as on 
what you leave out. The experienced 
camper knows. He travels light but he 
never neglects to take the necessities. 
Out in the open—in thousands of 
camps scattered all over the country 
you'll find men using the Gillette Safety 
Razor. Any man who has ever gone to 
camp without a razor has experienced 
the nagging annoyance of a stubble of 
beard—the heat, uncleanliness, discom- 


You'll want to shave regularly no 
matter where you go—to mountains, to 
seashore, the summer hotel. 

Start each day right. Spend three 
minutes with the Gillette. You'll find 
twice the snap in your morning dip in 
surf or lake. Have your own Gillette. 
Don’t borrow. Be self-reliant. Have 
done with Stropping and Honing. The 
Gillette way is the modern way. 

Don’t wait till the last minute. Get 
your Gillette in time. If there is any- 
thing we can do, write to us. 
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Goodbye and Good Luck. 


Ainge lle lle 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY... 82 W. Second Street, Boston 


New York, Times Bldg. Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., London Eastern Office, Shanghai, China Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander St., Montreal 
actories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris 


fort. Take a Gillette in your vacation 
kit. You don’t have to learn to use it— 
just take it and shave. 


HOW MANY GOOD OPPORTUNITIES HAVE YOU HAD 
AND CAST ASIDE FOR SOME ONE ELSE TO GRASP? 


Cup OFF THE COUPON on the bottom of this page and you will soon be able to say that you 
certainly were fortunate in getting this opportunity to become a life subscriber and stockholder 
in UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE. 

You all know what UNCLE REMUS’'S HOME MAGAZINE stands for. It was founded by 
“UNCLE REMUS” himself as the crowning achievement of a life devoted to the pleasure and happi- 
ness of every child and grown-up person who ever read a book. Just stop a minute and see what fond 
recollections the bare mention of that name brings back to you. Well, it affects others the same way and 
we have on hand a supply of unpublished manuscripts of his, which will last for years to come. 

You know that it is the advertising that pays for the running of the magazine or paper, don’t you? Certainly it is 
reasonable that the advertiser is going to spend the most money through the publication which has the best quality and 
quantity of circulation. And we have the best field in the United States. 

There is not another magazine published today which has the wonderful percentage of Southern circulation of UNCLE 
REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE. This statement does not except any magazine, no matter how great its circulation. The 
larger advertisers are just waking up to the fact that the South is in the market for 
everything and they are looking for the best way to reach the Southern Homes. Use This Coupon or a Postal Card 

Put the facts—that we now have the largest SOUTHERN CIRCULATION and | Booklet Department 
that the advertisers want to reach SOUTHERN homes—together and you will see Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, Atlanta, Georgia. 
why we are now doing the business. Bock send mea copy of your “Be a Lifer” 


Just think what an amount of advertising we will carry when our circulation reaches the 

25 million mark! Look at the old 5 magazie? 4 5 North — — e 2 2 
ooklet which ing to send you of the phenomenal fortunes made for their owners. ag ae ee eS : 

IF YOU KNEW. UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE WOULD BE AS SUCCESSFUL AS 
“EVERYBODY’S” YOU WOULD BUY EVERY DOLLAR’S WORTH OF STOCK YOU | St. orR.F.D.—— | — E 
POSSIBLY COULD. jagat: f ; 

We, who have studied the question out from the inside, know that in a very few years aX gia «Mie caida Ditty 4 
. UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE WILL BE RIGHT AT THE TOP. 
State 
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mill within hundreds of miles. 


age is in sight. 


WHAT IS PORTLAND CEMENT? 


Portland Cement is a stone in pow- 
der form made by grinding limestone, 
clay or shale to a very fine powder, 
then burning and fusing same in a ro- 
tary kiln, after which it is again re- 
duced to powder form and packed in 
barrels or bags. It was invented by a 
man named Joseph Aspdin less than 
one hundred years ago, and was 
named Portland Cement because it 
resembled in color the stone from the 
famous Portland Quarries in Eng- 
land. 

The peculiar quality of Portland 
Cement is that this powder when 
mixed with a little water will congeal 
into stone harder and stronger than 
any stone ever molded. It is rapidly 
supplanting stone and even steel as a 
building material: First, because of 
the cheapness, and secondly, because 
of the ease with which it can be han- 
dled, and the fact that no skilled la- 
bor is required in its use. 


WHAT IT IS USED FOR 


It is used for every kind of con- 
struction and building work that can 
be imagined. There is no village in 
America so mean but that cement 
side-walks and curbing are being laid 
as fast as the material and money 
can be secured. 

No sane man would build a house, 
however cheap, without cement side- 
walks around it. 

No Architect would project a build- 
ing of importance today without figur- 
ing on the use of a generous amount 
of Cement and Concrete. 

The Railroads eat up the cement 
supply by millions of barrels per day. 

Bridge Builders, Street Contractors 
and Farmers recognize Cement and 
Concrete as the perfect and perma- 
nent building material. 

Every American whose intelligent 
gaze can pierce a year or two of his 
country’s future realizes the meaning 
of the wave of concrete construction 
that is sweeping the country. 

And that is why the Portland Ce- 
ment Mills are grinding and burning, 
day in and day out, 24 hours a day, 
and the accidental stopping of the 
machinery for an hour is regarded as 
a disaster by the fortunate stockhold- 
ers who are earning profits so large as 
to be incredible without examination 
of the facts on these pages. 


HOW MUCH OF IT IS USED 


In 1880 America made and used 42,000 barrels 
of Portland Cement. 

In 1890 it jumped to 335,000 barrels, and the 
rest of the story is shown in the table herewith: 


1900 8.484.020 
1903 . 22,342,973 
1904 26.505.881 
1905 . 35,246,812 
1906 45.610.822 
1907 48.785.390 
1908 - 51,072,912 
1909 62,000,000 


An increase of 20 per cent in 1909 quantity. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
PEOPLES PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


R. J. KELLOGG, President; Ex-Superintendent 
of Construction, Cape Girardeau Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Superior Port- 
land Cement Co., Wash. 

LOUIS DUENNISCH, First Vice-President; Ex- 
Vice-President American Banking Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


C. L. ENGLES, Second Vice-President; Capitalist, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

C. L. WAGNER, President Wagner Ice and Coal 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio; President Castalia Stone 
Co. 

CHARLES P. LUND, Attorney-at-Law, Spokane, 
Wash. 

G. A. HOGUE, Railway Contractor, Toledo, Ohio. 

G. G. BENNETT, President Tontogany Bank, 
Sandusky, - Ohio. 

H. J. COLLIER, Contractor, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ARTHUR S. FORD, Secretary and Treasurer, 
1410-1411 Great Northern Bank Building, Chica- 
go, III. 

TRUSTEES FOR BONDHOLDERS. 


CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST CO. 
WILLIAM C. NIBLACK, Vice-President and Trust 
Officer, Chicago Title and Trust Co. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE 


Over two years ago we saw the im- 
mense and profitable future for ce- 
ment manufacture and realized the 
strategic importance of a modern mill 
of large capacity situated on the shore 
of the great lakes. 

Such a mill with proper railroad 
connections would be in a position to 
dominate the cement market of Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit, 
and be on equal terms in Milwaukee, 
Chicago and Duluth. 

The directors and their friends did 
NOT make a public appeal for funds, 
but PUT UP THEIR OWN MONEY 
and started work on the magnificent 
plant you see on this page. They 
bought and paid for their mill site 
(over 25 acres), they bought and paid 
for their limestone lands (over three 
hundred acres), they bought and paid 
for the steel buildings (containing 
over 500 tons of steel) and they paid 
for their erection and the installation 
of railroad spurs, ete. 

Then came the question of coal, of 
which a cement mill consumes thou- 
sands of tons a year. 

Rather than be at the mercy of oth- 
ers they BOUGHT AND PAID FOR 
THEIR OWN COAL MINE (over 
five hundred acres) with millions of 
tons of coal for the cost of mining. 
All these properties have been deeded 
to the Company, and you will see they 
are WORTH OVER A MILLION 
DOLLARS. 

Then we turned our attention to the 
West and found a city of 150,000, 
Spokane, Washington, where cement 
is retailing for THREE DOLLARS 
A BARREL and where there is no 
cement mill at present within hun- 
dreds of miles. We employed the best 
chemists and engineers to examine the 
market and locality and secured the 
hearty endorsement of leading Spo- 
kane capitalists. We decided to du- 
plicate our first plant in this rich and 
growing territory and bonded every 
asset for that purpose. 

To make these bonds gilt-edge we 
have made them a first-mortgage on 
every asset the company now has or 
may acquire, and because the interest 
rates in the far west are higher than 
the east we made them SEVEN PER 
CENT BONDS. 


WHAT WE VALUE OUR ASSETS AT 


Building and Plant at Sandusky....$ 70,767.00 
Buildings and Machinery at Coal Mine 35,000.00 
Mill site and clay lands at Sandusky 15,000.00 


Lime deposits at Sandusky, 310 acres, 
averaging 8.9 feet deep at a valua- 
tion of 3 cents a barrel............ 

508 acres coal lands and mineral rights: 

Lower vein based on worth of 5c a ton 

Upper vein based on worth of 10c a ton 

Improvements to be completed, new 
machinery to be installed and work- 


405,000.00 


265,500.00 
474,500.00 


ing capital at Sandusky plant (rep- 
resented by bonds in Treasury).... 
New Mill No. 2, to be built at Spo- 
kane, Wash., including limestone and 
shale deposits, machinery, quarry 
equipment, railroad sidings, homes 
for employes and working capital 
(represented by bonds in the Treas- 
ury) 
Land for mill site at Spokane, 20 
acres donated to Company under 
agreement to deliver free title on 


220,000.00 


450,000.00 


erection’ of plant. TA o à 12,000.00 
Total value of property.. $1,947,767.00 
Cash on hand and unpaid subscrip- 

tions as per our books, March Ist, 

1910). „ RSA eo A a TD o DUR Tce ee cis 66,876.00 
Total Sasets «siden d SG eae oes AU $2,014,553.00 


Bills outstanding, as per our books, 
Marh 156, AGG. 0.0.0 vice guavas soos a 874.00 
Total net assets ves $2,013,697.00 


Or over two dollars in assets for every dollar 
of bonded indebtedness. 


WHAT PROFITS WE 
SHOULD MAKE 
Estimated Profits 


500 tons of lump coal per day at 


. „ 650.00 
200 tons nut, pea and slack per day 

at BO e de 100.00 

r 8 750.00 
Cost of mining, eta 350.00 
Net daily profit on coll. $ 400.00 


Net yearly profit on coal, 300 days..$ 120,000.00 


Profit on Mill No. 1 


2,000 barrels of cement per day, aver- 
aging 40 cents only net profit above 
fixed charges, per day............ $ 800.00 


Net profit per annum, 300 days, 600,- 
000 barrels 


Profit on Mill No. 2 


2,000 barrels of cement per day, aver- 


$ 240,000.00 


aging $1.00 per barrel net profit 

above fixed charges, per day....... $ 2,000.00 
Net profit per annum, 300 days, 600- 

000 parrels 600,000.00 


Total net annual profits ............ $ 960,000.00 


Fixed Interest Charges, Sinking Fund, Etc. 


Seven per cent per annum on bond 


us, 000, 000 . „ „„ cece’ $ 70,000.00 
Sinking fund for the redemption of 

bonds per FOAL. | .. siege ves 50,000.00 
Ten per cent interest on $2,000,000 

COMMON stock ......ssscsesssoesoe 200,000.00 


$ 320,000.00 


Net annual surplus over and above all 
a „„ T AN $ 640,000.00 


WHAT BANKERS SAY OF US 


THE THIRD NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, 
Sandusky, Ohio, June 16th, 1910. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

As a resident of Sandusky, I have been familiar 
with the Sandusky Directors of Peoples Portland 
Cement -Company, and have watched the building 
of the plant and progress of the Company from 
the start. 

The plant is located immediately adjacent the 
tracks of the L. S. & M. S. R. R., with ex- 
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tensive frontage on Sandusky Bay, and the build- 
ings, all of which are erected, are of fine steel 
construction. 

I believe the Company has a prosperous future 
before it, the existing conditions in the cement 
business being such that they should have no dif- 
ficulty in disposing of all the cement manufac- 
tured at a good profit. 

Most of the Directors are known to me person- 
ally and are men of character and standing in 
the community. Yours very respectfully, 

(Signed) F. P. ZOLLINGER, Cashier. 


THE AMERICAN BANKING AND TRUST CO., 
Sandusky, Ohio, June 16, 1910. 
To Whom It may Concern: 

I have been identified with the Sandusky plant 
of The Peoples Portland Cement Company, and 
am myself an investor in it. 

There is no question at all in my mind but 
that the Plant when completed is assured of a 
very prosperous future. The work on the Plant is 
being actively pushed to completion, and it should 
not be long before the Plant is turning out cement. 

In view of the conditions which exist in the 
Cement business, and the big demand in our 
surrounding territory, I feel satisfied that the Com- 
pany will be able to market its entire output at 
a good price without difficulty. 

Yours respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN BANKING AND TRUST CO. 


HOW ARE THE BONDHOLDERS 
PROTECTED? 


The Company placed a First Mort- 
gage on every asset of every descrip- 
tion which it now owns and which it 
may hereafter acquire, including, of 
course, all the property at Spokane 
and the Spokane Mill, which will be 
built from the proceeds of these bonds 
and this Mortgage was executed in 
the favor of the Chicago Title & Trust 
Company and Mr. William C. Niblack, 
Vice President of the Chicago Title 
and Trust Co., who hold all the above 
assets as Trustee in your behalf. 

This Mortgage has been recorded 
showing that our property has been 
deeded to them for the security of 
our Bondholders. 

Each bond bears 7% interest, pay- 
able semi-annually, and runs for 20 
years. Forty coupons are attached to 
each bond, being one for each semi- 
annual period. These coupons are 
payable in October and April each 
year at the office of the Chicago Title 
& Trust Company, Washington St., 
Chicago, III., upon presentation, either 
personally or through your local bank. 
Although the bonds are dated to be 
redeemed in 20 years the trust deed 
provides that they may be re-pur- 
chased at any time on the payment of 
$105 and interest for each $100 in- 
vested. 

The Directors expect to retire the 
whole Bond Issue within a few years, 
as the profits from the Spokane Mill 
alone should be sufficient to wipe out 
the entire Bond Issue at the end of 
the second year. 


SEND SOME MONI 


You don’t have to go West” any more in order to get your share of the wonderful fortunes which are being m 7 
there every year: Stay where you are with friends and family but send every dollar you can spare West to work 


and grow up with the country and draw your dividends at home. 
per cent read every word of the facts given on these pages and let us put it to work for you in the West at once. 


PEOPLES PORTLAND CEMENT CO. OF SANDUSKY, 0. 


will duplicate their magnificent Mill No. 1 at Spokane, Washington, the giant city of the Northwest, which has ne 
The price of cement has gone up three times within thirty days, 
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Actual Photograph of Peoples Portland Cement Co.’s Mill No. 1 at Sandusky, Ohio. 
day, up. Mill No. 2, to be built at Spokane, Wash., will also have a capacity of 2,00 


WEST TO WORK 


Our Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds are being bought by bankers and shrewd financiers because they are absolutely 
safe, being backed by over a million dollars of assets. They bear seven per cent interest, payable semi-annually 
through The Chicago Title & Trust Co., or your own bank, and if you subscribe at once you get a big bonus in 
stock which should yield profits incredible without examination. p; 


OUR SEVEN PER CENT GOLD BONDS ARE SECURED BY 
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Over a million dollars assets and you get 25% bonus in stock if you subscribe at once. 
friends have subscribed to over three hundred thousand dollars worth 


of these bonds. 


The directors and their 


ing your decision, but of course ALL 
RESERVATIONS CARRYING 25% 
BONUS WILL BE CANCELLED 
without notice the moment cash sub- 
scriptions to the required amount are 
received. 


WHY SEVEN PER CENT 


Seven per cent can be obtained in 
the Northwest on gilt-edge security, 
and inasmuch as we expect to receive 
at least one-half our money from the 
Northwest, where the merits of our 
proposition are realized, we are com- 
pelled to offer a rate of interest which 
they are used to. 

The West is a country of opportu- 
nity. It needs more money to develop 
its wonderful resources and is per- 
fectly willing to pay a generous return 
to the persons who advance the money 
anad who are willing to give the very 
finest security to prevent the loss of a 
single dollar of it. 

Every shrewd banker is watching the 
Northwest carefully, and invests a 
good part of his funds in that locality. 
Of course, his funds are the funds of 
investors like yourself, and this ex- 
plains why the banker can pay you 3% 
or 4% on your money, and still make 
a handsome profit for his own bank 
with your capital. 

We give you an opportunity to send 
your money West to work and grow 
up with the country. It will grow up 
all right and at a rate that will sur- 
prise you. You don’t have to go west 
any more in order to make money; 
stay home with your friends and go on 
making good where you are, but send 
your money west to work and draw 
your dividends at home. 


WHY SPOKANE? 


Spokane used one half million bar- 
rels of cement in 1908, about twice as 
much in 1909, and no one knows how 
much they will use in 1910. They have 
no cement mill within hundreds of 
miles; deliveries take about ten weeks, 
and the freight in addition to the price 
of cement, ranges from $1.00 to $2.10 
per barrel. If we were to talk for a 
month we could not tell any stronger 
story than is contained in the above 
statements, which were specifically 
verified by the following resolution 
which was drawn up and signed by the 
leading business men of Spokane. 
Read what follows and you will know 
why we have mortgaged every asset 
we have in the world in order to build 
our Spokane plant: 


y. Earning ability to be from $800 per 
an earning ability of $2,000 or more daily. 


WHY SPOKANE WANTS OUR MILL 


From the Spokane Chronicle of Dec. 
14, 1909. 


Extract of report in above paper 
concerning the Peoples Portland Ce- 
ment activity in Spokane.—Endorsed 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 

“The advent of the new company 
was hailed with delight by the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce at 
the noon luncheon today. Both Mr. 
Ford and Mr. Groth were present at 
the meeting, and they briefly outlined 
the plan of the company. 

“The following resolution was adop- 
ted by the Chamber of Commerce: 

“We, as citizens and business men 
of the City of Spokane, Washington, 
realizing: 

“First.—That Spokane ranks second 
in building growth of all cities in the 
United States. 

“Second.—That over 1,000,000 bar- 
rels of Portland cement was used in 
Spokane and adjacent territory last 
ear. 

“Third.—That there is no Portland 
cement mill within hundreds of miles 
of our city the bulk of our supply be- 
ing hauled from Kansas, Canada and 
the Pacific coast, at a cost for freight 
ranging from $1 to $2.10 per barrel. 

“Fourth—The cost per barrel is 
from $2.75 to $3.50 in carload lots, a 
price higher than in any other point in 
the United States, where an equal 
demand exists. 

“Fifth—The development of our 
city is being retarded therefore by this 
exorbitant price, as well as the diffi- 
culties in securing prompt delivery. 

“Sixth.—We are of the opinion that 
the speedy erection and operation of a 
Portland cement mill in our vicinity is 
of urgent importance to every citizen 
and is one of our most needed indus- 
tries. 

“Now, therefore, being informed 
that the Peoples Portland Cement 
Company will have a 2,000-barrel plant 
in active operation by August 1, 1910, 
we heartily welcome their enterprise 
and invite for it the cordial good will 
and co-operation of every good citi- 
zen.” 


A $50,000 ORDER WE LOST 


On May 16th last the City Engineer 
of Spokane purchased 21,000 bbls. of 
cement for city use: He paid $2.59 per 
barrel for it at the Santa Cruz Plant, 
in California, and it had to be hauled 
over a thousand miles to Spokane. Our 
profit on such an order would have 
Leen Thirty thousand dollars or nearly 
one-half our entire annual bond in- 
terest. 


HOW CAN I PAY FOR 
THESE BONDS ? 


These Bonds are issued in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1,000, so they 
are within the reach of every person 
with the ability and the wish to invest 
their money and make provision for 
the future. They can be bought either 
for cash outright or on the installment 

lan. 

5 For the benefit of those who find it 
more convenient, and inasmuch as Peo- 
ples Portland Çement Company does 


not require immediately the total pro- 
ceeds from the sale of Bonds, purchas- 
ers may remit 20% with their subscrip- 
tion, and 20% in four consecutive 
monthly installments. The Bond, to- 
gether with the Stock bonus, will be 
delivered when the last payment is 
made. However, the last payment 
must include the accrued interest on 
the bonds. 

Of course, if you can pay cash it is 
better to do so, because you start 
drawing the 7% on your investment at 
once. But if you prefer to distribute 
the payments of your subscription, you 
can do so each month as described 
above. 


WHAT RETURNS SHOULD I GET? 


Two $100 bonds will bring you 7% 
($14) annually, payable each six 
months. You will receive free $50 
worth of stock, the estimated dividend- 
earning power of which is about 40% 
($20) annually, thus making the stock 
worth about $200 per share, or $400 
for an investment of $200. 

A $500 bond will bring you 7% 
($35) annually, payable each six 
months. You will receive free $125 
worth of fully paid, non-assessable 
stock, the estimated dividend-earning 
power of which is about 40% ($50) 
annually, thus giving your stock an 
estimated market value of $500, or 
$1,000 for an investment of $500. 

A $1,000 bond will bring you 7% 
($70) annually, payable each six 
months. You will receive free $250 
worth of fully paid and non-assess- 
able stock, the estimated dividend- 
earning power of which will be about 
40% ($200) annually, thus making 
your stock worth about $1,000 or $2,- 
000 for an investment of $1,000. 

A $2,000 bond will bring you 7% 
($140) annually, payable each six 
months. You will receive free $500 
worth of fully paid non-assessable 
stock, the estimated dividend-earning 
power of which is about 40% ($200) 
annually, thus making the estimated 
market value of the stock about $2,000 
or about $4,000 for an investment of 
$2,000. 

A $5,000 bond will bring you 7% 
($350) annually, payable each six 
months. You will receive $1,250 worth 
of fully paid non-assessable stock, 
with an estimated dividend-earning 
power of 40% ($500) annually, thus 
giving the stock an estimated market 
value of $5,000, or $10,000 for an in- 
vestment of $5,000. 

Additional amounts invested can be 
figured for results, according to above. 


WHY YOU MUST WRITE 
US AT ONCE 


You now have all the facts before 
you, written as fully and as frankly 
as we know how to give them. If 
there are any other questions that oc- 
cur to you just ask us and we will 
spare no time or expense to answer 
fully. 

We are appealing to you through 
the biggest advertising campaign ever 
authorized by a Cement Company. 
The results to date are so gratifying 
that we have no doubt at all as to the 
complete success of our issue. 

Only a few days ago, a gentleman 
from Yokohama, Japan, sent us a 


draft for $3,000 pinned to a coupon 
out of one of the leading magazines. 
Other subscriptions have been re— 
ceived from England, Germany, Ha- 
waii, Mexico, Cuba, and in fact, from 
nearly all over the civilized world. 
This is an indication of the general 
knowledge that exists of the wonder- 
ful fortunes that are being made in 
cement manufacture. 

Our money does not come entirely 
through the mail,—for instance a gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, after reading 
several letters, came to Chicago and 
asked to be taken to our plant in or- 
der to examine carefully into every 
statement we have made. Three hours 
after he reached Sandusky he had in- 
terviewed the leading bankers, looked 
over our mill and the work we are 
doing and immediately subscribed for 
$20,000 worth of bonds. 

We are placing orders for machin- 
ery which will require large payments 
in the immediate future and conse- 
quently the directors are willing to 
let go a portion of the valuable com- 
mon stock, to enterprising and shrewd 
investors who are able to size up an 
opportunity intelligently and have the 
means and initiative to act. 

Remember, this common stock has 
never been offered for sale nor is any 
of it on the market. It should be 
worth par at least by the end of the 
year and if we do half as well as our 
engineering friends predict the stock 
should pay very large dividends next 
year and be worth three or four times 
its par value by the end of next year. 

We cannot guarantee to keep this 
offer open because as soon as the nec- 
essary funds are subscribed, this 25% 
bonus offered will be withdrawn. 

If you have any money not earning 
10% or over, let us hear from you at 
once stating what amount of money 
you can invest if thoroughly satisfied 
with every detail of the proposition, 
and we will make a reservation to 
protect you. 

This is a strictly business propo- 
sition offered by business men of in- 
tegrity and standing who have them- 
selves shown their faith in the enter- 
prise, by investing over a quarter 
million dollars of their own money, 
before asking you for a dollar. 

Are you willing to join us? If so, 
here is a coupon, fill it out and mail 
today. 


“(aur)” 


Treasurer, Peoples Portland Ce- 
ment Co., 1410 Great Northern 
Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Without obligation to me please 
with 
photograph, etc., regarding your 


send complete information 


7 per cent Bonds carrying a 25 
per cent bonus in Common Stock. 
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MRROOSEVELT. immediately on his arrival al the receplion platform, listening ko 
Mayor Geynor's speech of welcome. Sending just back of Mayor Gaynor is his secrelary, 
Robert Adamson, e young Georgien, nephew of Congressman Adamson, dí Georgia 


HEN Colonel Roosevelt shouldered his way 

out of the jungle this spring after a 

year’s big game hunting in the heart of 

the Dark Continent, he was met by the 

vanguard of an international welcome that for heart- 

iness and magnitude bids fair to set a precedent. 
And they do say the welcome hasn’t ended yet! 

As a private citizen, Mr. Roosevelt has been ac- 
corded more honors than fall to the lot of even roy- 
alty, and that he bulks large on the world’s horizon 
of big men is amply evidenced by the opinion of 
that part of thé Old World which considered itself 
fortunate in being able to play host to Bwana Tumbo. 

If the welcome accorded him in Europe was mag- 


way from Oklahoma to parlicipate in lhe parade. 


landed until he disap- 

peared after the parade 

into the house of a rel- 
ative, whose guest he was for 
the rest of the day. 

The public reception was held 
under the pleasant auspices of 
what has now come to be known as “Roosevelt weath- 
er”. The sun shed its kindliest rays upon the re- 
turning citizen and his joyous friends; it beamed 
brilliantly as the Colonel voiced his appreciation of 
the honor given him and it glistened benignly as he 
rode through the streets of New York, bowing ac- 
knowledgment of the hearty shouts that burst from 
the huge crowds that lined sidewalks and hung from 
roofs and windows. 

Then, when the parade was over, the clouds gath- 
ered and the city was treated to a deluge of rain. 
In torrents the water poured from the sky, and the 
welcoming hordes were forced to flee to homes and 
hotels to escape a drenching. 


Among those in the procession were the Abernathy 
boys—Louis and Temple—sons of Jack Abernathy, 
the cowboy friend of Mr. Roosevelt. These lads, 
aged 6 and 10, rode horseback all the way from Okla- 
homa just to take part in the reception to their 
father’s friend. Jack Abernathy won the Colonel’s 
admiration by catching wolves with his bare hands 
while on a hunt out West. 

There were a great many Southerners who took 
part in the welcome, and when Colonel Roosevelt 
spoke from the platform at Battery Park near him 
stood a Georgian, Mr. Robert Adamson, secretary to 
Mayor Gaynor of New York. Mr. Adamson is a 
nephew of Congressman Adamson. 

Mr. Roosevelt arrived in New York on Saturday. 
The next day was spent quietly as are all Sundays 
by the Roosevelt family, church-going being a part 
of the Sabbath’s observance. Then on Monday he 
attended the marriage of his eldest son, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., to Miss Eleanor Alexander. After the 


flurry and excitement of that event, Citizen Roosevelt * 
nificent, what may be said of that which came from There were many incidents of the reception that quietly slipped into the chair of Editor Roosevelt at 4 
the home folks when the Colonel set foot on good stand out clearly as rare features of an interesting the Outlook office, where he is to be found every. 8 
old United States soil at the Battery, New Vork, event. The Rough Riders were there in all their week day seeing visitors and composing leaders for “a 
June 18th, last? The newspaper men of the me- glory, and wasn’t the Colonel glad, mighty glad, when each week’s issue of the paper. af 


tropolis who were assigned the task of reporting the 
event vied with one another in an attempt to find a 
simile for the reception. It was as if the whole na- 
tion were there to thrust the glad hand of welcome 
into the warm grip of the Mighty Hunter. 

Countless thousands of persons lined the streets 
through which the parade passed, and it was one 
continuous cheer from the moment Mr. Roosevelt 


he saw his old comrades of the Spanish-American war 
all togged out in kahki and astride good-to-look-at 
horse-flesh! He got out of his carriage and insisted 
upon shaking hands with the “boys”, nearly all of 
whom he was able to call by name! And, just to 
show that they were still game, the Rough Riders 
gave their war-time yell, and the Great White Way 
echoed and re-echoed to the noise of their vocalizing. 


Out at his home at Oyster Bay the Colonel lives 
the life of the contented country gentleman. His 
hours of recreation are spent in tossing hay, felling 
trees and walking. ; 

Occasionally political friends call upon him, but he 
has played no partisan politics—giving an ear to 
both the regulars and insurgents who have made the 
pilgrimage to Sagamore Hill. 
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A MESSAGE TO GEORGIANS ON 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


scale strikes our peach trees the government sends experts; when the boll 
weevil blights his cotton the farmer calls for Uncle Sam’s scientists, and yellow 
fever has been practically wiped out by paternalistic methods. 

Ignorant or depraved parents cannot impose on one another with impunity, 
but they can combine to crush their children’s intellect and make grist for 
the county jail! But, perhaps in Lumpkin and Jefferson no paternalistic or 
compulsory methods are used to get the gentle, uneducated, ignorant crim- 
inal to enter his cell and remain passively behind unlocked door until he is 
ready to go to trial; and if he should be convicted he is allowed to wait until 
he is ready to serve his sentence, or agrees to name the date he wishes set 
for his own hanging! 2 


OW, where does the shoe really pinch? Why are so many of 
the legislators of Georgia unwilling to pass a bill forcing 
the parents of illiterates of a school-age to send them to 
school? At bottom, there are two reasons. The first is that 
a number of farmers who have children fear that the com- 
pulsory education bill will take these youngsters away from 
their work at an inopportune time. And the farmers are 
VOTERS. The second is that the dissenting legislators fear 


What 
Is At the 
Bottom? 


that some of the county boards will force negro illiterates of the school age | 


to attend for the specified period. 

Let us consider the first of the foregoing reasons: It is true that the 
average farmer needs the help of his young children—often girls as well as 
boys work in the fields—and without them he would be placed in a precarious 
condition so far as his crops are concerned. But will any fair man say that 
in all the twelve months there are no sixty days that can be set aside for 
giving these country boys and girls a chance to get a real start in life. No 
parent, whether a farmer, merchant or manufacturer has any more right to 
refuse his child mental growth than he would have to force it never to walk. 

Those legislators who voted against the compulsory attendance bill would 
ridicule the Chinese for binding the feet of their women, yet would permit 
ignorant and unworthy parents to literally fetter the brains of their children. 

And now we confront the ever-present negro question. Would the pas- 
sage of the compulsory attendance bill force the negroes of a school age 
to attend sixty days of school? No, because in the proposed bill there are 
two or three loopholes; and, in addition, the county would handle the ques- 
tion to suit itself. But we are not arguing for a shutting out of the negro 
from participation in the slim sixty-day school term. 

The negro needs no sympathy, he needs no bill like that contemplated for 
the whites of a school age. THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF GEORGIA 
THREE YEARS AGO ENACTED NOT ONLY A COMPULSORY AT- 
TENDANCE LAW BUT A COMPULSORY EDUCATION LAW FOR 
THE NEGRO. And that was when the negro was disfranchised and educa- 
tional qualification required of him before he can vote. 

The state of Georgia has had in process of carrying out for three years 
a compulsory education law for the negroes of Georgia, and to-day she re- 
fuses to give her white children an equalizing opportunity. 

Legislators of Georgia, don’t let your fear that the negro may get a 
little benefit from the compulsory attendance bill prevent its passage when it 
is reconsidered! The negro is taking care of himself. The negro schools of 
Atlanta are packed and jammed with black-faced but earnest youngsters. The 
negro is poor, and his vote is counted by him as one of his most precious 
possessions. If he has lost it for this generation, he is bending every energy 
to get it back for the next. IN 1908 IN LUMPKIN COUNTY, GEORGIA, 
OUT OF 196 ILLITERATES OF A SCHOOL AGE ONLY TEN WERE 
NEGROES. 

In Uncte Remvs’s Home Macaztne for March, 1909, in sounding a warn- 
ing to the South and urging that educational liberality, political freedom and 
breadth of patriotism take the place of subservience to peanut politicians, ad- 
herance to restraining traditions and bitterness of primary contests, we wrote: 


“If, on the one hand, the South has been unfair to the negro in disfran- 
chisement, on the other, in our method at least, WE HAVE BEEN WAN- 
TONLY UNJUST TO THE ILLITERATE WHITE VOTER. Not many 
uneducated Southern whites—voters and soon-to-be- voters? See where Geor- 
gia or Alabama or South Carolina stands in percentage of illiteracy! 

“THE EDUCATIONAL RESTRICTION PUT ON THE NEGRO HAS 
ALREADY PROVED TO HIM A STIMULUS TO ACQUIRE AN EDU- 
CATION. And he is going to get it. Often he may not be able to reach to 
calculus and Greek, and just as often when he can he is obnoxious; but that 
is beside the question. He can and will learn his three Rs; and while the 
negro is fitting himself for suffrage, there, safely sheltered by the grand. 
daddy’ clause, is sitting the illiterate white voter whistling and whittling and 
forgetting that even grand-fathers, though dead, soon become great-grand- 
fathers, while the grandson becomes impossible as an ancestor. 

“Logically, this means that within the next fifteen or twenty-five years the 
negro, armed with his ballot and carrying his educational credentials, will in- 
quire if his vote is ripe—and it will be. And the white illiterate voter? He 
has doubled the South’s burden—or rather by the disfranchisement of the 
negro, the illiterate white will have been made a double burden in his ignor- 
ance and lack of ambition; for the method has not only kept the white man 
at a standstill, but he can no longer count against a black vote. 


Gentlemen of the Georgia legislature, what are you going to 
do about it? 

You say your constituents, nearly all farmers, are opposed to 
a compulsory attendance bill? Have you read what C. S. Bar- 
rett, president of the Farmers’ Union and head of a million farm- 
ers, Says: 

“If a citizen will not voluntarily respond when opportuni- 
ties are freely offered him to improve his grade of citizenship, 
then the state has the right to step in and insist, in the interests 
of its own preservation and advancement, that he be compelled 
to take advantage of these opportunities. ' 

You who voted ‘‘No’’: Have you sought to impress your 
home people with the need for this compulsory attendance bill? 

How do you think Alexander H. Stephens, Bob Toombs or 
Benj. H. Hill would have voted on this question ? 

Those great men were statesmen. 

Has Georgia lost their measure? 
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AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


This rifle reloads itself, the recoil doing the work. 
It is only necessary to pull the trigger for each shot, 
which places reloading, as well as firing, under 
control of the trigger finger. Another desirable 
and distinctive feature of this rifle is that it shoots 
inexpensive, rim fire, smokeless powder cartridges 
which are clean to handle, being loaded with Win- 
chester Greaseless Bullets. This rifle is a light- 
weight, ten-shot, take-down repeater, that is easy 
to load and easy to take down and clean. There is 
nothing complicated about it, being simple, safe and 
reliable. Ask your dealer to show you one. It’s just 


THE .22 FOR CITY, COUNTRY OR CAMP. 


Winchester Guns and Winchester Ammanition— 
The Red W Brand— are made in the same 
plant for each other and sold everywhere. 


Protects and Removes 


the Corn 


Illustration Actual Size 


Note the Narrow Band 


This Removes the Corn This Protects It Adhesive Strip-Wraps round the toe. 


Druggists everywhere sell Blue-jay 
Corn Plasters. This, briefly, is how 
they act. 

First, a downy felt ring relieves all the 
pressure and prevents further chafing — 
so all the pain instantly stops. 

Then a small bit of curious medication 
begins to work gently on the corn. No 
pain. No harm. 

Forty-eight hours later you simply lift 
the corn out and you are rid of it. 


No dangerous liquid—no nasty salye— 


All is done neatly, simply and safely. 
The results are unfailing. 


Nothing else of this sort has one forty- 
fifth the sale of Blue-jay. Nothing else 
seems to be even one-half as effective. 


Prove these things to yourself — get 
Blue-jay today. For sale at all drug- 
gists. 


If you want proof before you pay out 
any money, say so and we'll send you a 


no inconvenience—no soreness, sample—free. 
@ 
Blue=jay e 
per Package 


Also Blue=jay 
Bunion Plasters 


Corn Plasters 


5 Bauer 8 Black, Chicago and New Vork — Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 
GREAT CLUBBING OFFER 


THE HOME CLUB, consisting of the following two Magazines 
Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine - $1.00 } CLUB PRICE 


Woman’s Home Companion Shi R 
72.80 $2.00 
Address CLUBBING DEPARTMENT, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The mother of-Ruth Chisholm 
(Etna Green, Ind.) found she 
could not stand the strain of nurs- 
ing, and was compelled to put baby 
on the bottle. Several infants’ foods 
were tried with poor success. 


Eskay’s Food 


agreed with her from the first feed- 
ing, and Ruth continued to thrive 
as her picture shows. 


U 


Hundreds of similar cases prove 
the strength of our claim that 


Eskay's Food added to fresh 


cow's milk is the nearest 


approach to Mother's Milk. 


A generous free sample of Eskay's (10 feed- 
ings). and our helpful book How to Care for 
the Baby” will be 

sent free to any 

mother on re- 

quest. May 

we send yours 

to-day? If con- 

venient use the 

attached cou- 

pon, or a post 

card will do. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH Co., 462 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen: — Please send me free, 10 feedings of Eskay's 

and your book for mothers, ‘‘How to Care for the Baby“. 

Name — — 

Street and Number 

City and State 


P ͤv . CR RT IIL NIT 
BABY LOVES HIS 


V 


with a Breast 


And So Like Mother’s Breast 


that baby will go from one to the other 
without noticing the difference. It makes 
weaning easy. sily cleaned. There 
is only one Hygeia Nursing Bottle. The 
name Hygeia is on the breast; also in the 
Cell for base of the glass cell. Price by mail 38c. 


Food §¢ Buy of your druggist, or address 
Dept.R, Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SUMMER DELIGHTS 


are enjoyed by thousands of women who are immune 
from complexion worries. They are A 

the users of Lablache. They are 

recognized by faces free from 

wrinkles — that are never shiny or ty 
disfigured by exposure to the 
elements, and a skin always 
smooth and velvety. 


be dangerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream, 50c. a box, of 
druggists or by mail. 

Send 10c. for sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers 
Dept. 29 125 Kingston St. 
Boston, Mass. 


e Invitations Visiting Cards, and 

Stamped Stationery. Elegant 

E in Goods from a beautiful Shop 
at moderate prices. Samples 


and prices upon request. 


LYCETT STATIONERS, 317 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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HE Winkle grounds were crowded 
with Zotwots who had assembled to 
witness the greatest game that had 
ever been arranged,” remarked my 

little friend. “The teams were in position to 
play and waited anxiously the signal to start. 
Some one shouted, ‘Wot! Wot! Wot! In- 
stantly all looked up and beheld the Wot in 
his flying machine, as he flew in a circle just over the Win- 
kle park. 

“As soon as the Wot was quite sure he had the Zotwots’ 
undivided attention, he maneuvered his machine gently to 
the ground and admonished the Zotwots to keep some dis- 
tance from it, as he feared they might carelessly injure its 
delicate parts. Then, the Wot climbed out and strolled 
about among the Zotwots, listening for some admiring re- 
mark, while shaking hands with everyone that seemed at all 
willing.” 

I laid aside my book and smiled encouragement to the 
little girl seated in the big 
chair. She seemed burst- 
ing with impatience to tell 
her story; her eyes spark- 
led with excitement. At 
my nod of approval she 
continued, 

“The Wot was delighted 
with the notice he attracted 
and the Zotwots were en- 
joying sly witticisms at the 
Wot's expense. The Jay- 
fowl for once was entirely 
forgotten. He stood star- 
ing at an empty nursing 
bottle, vainly trying to shatter the bottle by winking his 
right eye at it, but he winked so hard that his head wobbled 
and spoiled his aim. 

This bottle,’ he muttered, grimly, ‘is extra hard glass, 
or else my winks are so feeble that they fail to strike the 
bottle. I wish I could find a nice, tender, thin piece of 
glass to practice on. Oh, if I had a looking-glass I’ll bet 
I could wink hard enough to crack it to shivers, and at the 
same time see myself doing it.’ 

“He started in search of some Zotwot from whom he 
might borrow a small pocket mirror, but, seeing them all 
engaged with the Wot, he fixed his eye. upon the flying ma- 
chine. 

So, he murmured, ‘the Zotwots have forgotten every- 
thing, including me, their little pet. Just because the Wot 
happens to be the high-born ruler of Near-Round-About he 
thinks he should have the Zotwots’ attention whenever he 
chooses to appear on the scene. Ah, well, so be it. If they 
have forgotten me for the moment, it will give me a splendid 
opportunity for examining the Wot’s flying machine. He is 
afraid some one will hurt the silly old trap; he wont allow 
anyone to get within ninety feet of it—besides, he did not 
tell me to keep away from it to-day. I'd like to find out 
what makes it fly—guess I’ll look the thing over in a casual 
Way.“ 


The machine dropped right down, knocking the Wot sprawling 


Tales of the Zotwots 


By R. J. DEAN 
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“So saying, he walked around in an aimless fashion, 
drawing nearer and nearer to the machine; pretending all 
the while to be interested in something else, singing in a 
high key, 


“He took his pickled piccolo 
And picked it with a pin. 
His mother said such conduct 
Was a melancholy sin. 


And then the boy unpickled it 
But pinned it with a pick— 
That's why he died right after 
He was taken very sick? 


“As he sung the last line he stood close to the machine, 
leaned against it and looked around. 

J believe I'll get into this thing! he exclaimed aloud. 
It can’t do any harm to sit still in it.’ 

“And he climbed into the machine and sat down. But 
he was not satisfied to sit still. He soon began to touch 
the levers and feel of the curious knobs and buttons. No 
one observed the Jay-fowl, because all eyes were centered 
upon the Wot, who performed (what he considered) ludi- 
crous antics, vainly trying to arouse the Zotwots to enthu- 
siastic approval. 

“Someone informed him they were bored with his efforts. 
So he told them a humorous story. The Zotwots closed their 
eyes and pretended to be asleep when the Wot came to the 
point of the story where they were supposed to laugh; and 
the Wot was compelled to do all the laughing, without the 
least assistance from the Zotwots, who, apparently woke up, 
and asked the Wot what he was laughing about. The Wot 
explained that he was laughing at a funriy story he had just 
told. The Zotwots begged him to tell it over again. 

“Delighted by the Zotwots’ apparent interest in his tal- 
ent, the Wot carefully repeated his story and the Zotwots 
joined him in the laugh that followed the climax, and urged 
him to tell it over again. The Wot complied and the Zot- 
wots laughed louder than the first time. 

„ell it again,’ they 
cried. 

“The Wot eagerly told 
the story once more, and, 
as usual, laughed hyster- 
ically when he finished, 
but, hearing no response 
from the Zotwots, the 
laugh died on his lips. 
He felt hurt and grieved. 
The Zotwots then burst 
into shrieks of laughter, 
rolling about with tears 
streaming down their 
faces. The Wot was de- 
lighted with his success. 

“Want to hear it 
again?’ he excitedly cried. 
‘Want to hear it again?” 

“But the Zotwots were 
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so tired from laughing they could not answer—they shook 
their heads and weakly motioned the Wot away. Much 
pained, the Wot stared at his shoes and twisted his fingers. 

“At this moment a piercing shriek startled the crowd. 
They turned in the direction from whence the cry came and 
beheld the Wot’s flying machine shoot straight up in the 
air. The frightened screams of the Jay-fowl and the sight 
of his pale face peering helplessly at them filled the Zot- 
wots with horror. 

The Jay-fowl! 
their hands in agony for the Jay-fowl’s safety. 

„Oh! my machine? moaned the Wot, ‘I distinctly told 
every one to keep away from it. Oh, I know it’s ruined 
now!’ 

Think of the poor Jay! cried the Zotwots. ‘Tell us 
how to save him—his life is worth more than your flying 
machine.’ 

How much more? asked the Wot. ‘Pd gladly pay the 
difference if I could place my hands on him for sixty sec- 
onds.’ 

„This is no time to quarrel,’ said an old Zotwot, ‘help 
us plan a rescue.’ 

There can be no rescue! yelled the Wot, shaking his 
head and stamping up and down. 

“While they were engaged in argument, the machine 
dropped right down, knocking the Wot sprawling, and be- 
fore the Jay-fowl could spring out it rose high in the air 
and flew away in a direct line for some distance. The Zot- 
wots scrambled over the rough ground, doing their best to 
keep up with the machine. The Wot ran with them, crying 
and declaring the Jay-fowl had dropped the machine on his 
head intentionally. 

“Suddenly the machine began to dive about in a most 
disconcerting manner—tossing, jumping, bounding like an 
eggshell in an ocean storm. The Wot shouted directions to 
the Jay-fowl through a megaphone, but the Jay-fowl either 
could not hear or was so busy holding on that the advice 
was wasted. 

“The machine then seemed to control itself. With a sud- 
den rush it darted directly at a high cliff, barely missing a 
rocky crag. The Zotwots squealed with horror. The Wot 
screamed, ‘That fixes my machine.’ His voice sounded like 
water gurgling from a bottle. 

“The machine whirled about in a crazy circle. The Jay- 
fowl barely saved himself from destruction by catching a 
dangling rope, and, with great difficluty, succeeded in get- 
ting back to his seat. The machine behaved like a thing alive. 
It plunged forward, halted, suddenly leaped ahead with long 
bounds, stopped, bucked, rattled and shook itself frantic- 
ally—like some wild beast trying to unseat its rider, but 
the Jay-fowl hung grimly on. 

“The Zotwots with abated breath stood as if rooted to 
the ground, their heads thrown back staring up at the tragic 
scene until their necks ached. 

„That Jay can’t hang on much longer,’ excitedly croaked 
the Wot. ‘The machine will tire him out. Pll bet two 


Letters from 


The Jay-fowl! they cried, wringing 


pounds of maple sugar against a fried cake the machine 
wins within nine minutes.’ 

“The machine paused for a few seconds. Just as some 
reckless Zotwots decided to accept the Wot’s wager, it sud- 
denly whirled round and round as if on a pivot. Faster and 
faster it spun for almost a minute, singing like a huge top, 
then came to a full stop. The shock flung a small object out 
of the machine with tremendous force. 

“A great sob went up from the Zotwots. Through their 
opera glasses they easily recognized the unfortunate Jay- 
fowl as he tumbled over and over, whizzing towards the 
ground like a chunk of lead. 

„He's finished! He's finished! shouted the Wot, jump- 
ing up and down, gleefully clapping his hands together. 
‘He wont run off with my machine again, I’ll wager.’ 

“Instantly the sobs of the Zotwots turned to admiring 
cheers. The Jay-fowl, when he left the machine, thought- 
fully took with him three umbrellas and succeeded in curl- 
ing his tail around the handle of one, and, grasping the other 
two—one in each hand—raised all three umbrellas at the 
same time and slowly descended to the ground! ; 

“He was received by the Zotowts with loud expressions 
of joy and admiration at his spectacular escape. The air- 
ship meanwhile dived into some large trees and was com- 
pletely wrecked. 

“The Wot cried and tore around in a most undignified 
fashion, vowing to get even with the Jay-fowl at the first 
opportunity that offered. The Zotwots tried to reason with 
him, explaining that the Jay-fowl did not mean to ruin his 
machine—that he was impulsive. But the Wot would not 
be comforted. He kept mumbling to himself between sobs, 
‘You just wait, you just wait—I’ll make him pay for this 
yet.’ 

“The Zotwots, seeing the uselessness of arguing with the 
Wot, hurried the Jay-fowl away and carefully guarded him 
from the Wot’s wrath. 

The little girl paused, looked up at the clock. Oh, 
dear,” she cried, hastily wiggling out of her chair, “I had 
no idea it was so late. I must hurry home—mother does 
not know where I am.” 

“I am sorry you are obliged to hurry away,” I said. 
‘Did the Wot ever punish the Jay-fowl for wrecking his 
machine?” 

“J haven't time to tell more now; I'll be glad to some 
other time, if you care to hear it,” she promised. “Mother 
is sure to worry about me. I must hurry. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” I replied. “I think, though, the Jay-fowl 
should be punished, don’t you?” 

“I really do not like to say what I think,” she answered, 
laughingly. “Good-by !” 


Note. In the September number the Little Girl will tell 
all about the Blubberingboo and what happened to the Jay- 
fowl. It is terribly exciting, and yet youll find many a 
hearty laugh in the antics of the Zotwots and other denizens 
of Near-Round-A bout. 
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RICKLY 


Speedily Relieved by 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment. These pure, sweet 
and gentle emollients have 
no rivals for summer rashes, 
itchings, chafings, sunburn 
and bites and stings, as well 
as for everyday use in pre- 
serving, purifying and beau- 
tifying the skin and hair. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.: 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, ete.: U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Letter from a Half Grown-Up” 

Louisville, Ky.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus and Cousins: Do you know that 
in this great wide world there is room 
for everything to live with the excep- 
tion of “half grown-ups”, consequent- 
ly we have tough—I beg pardon, I 
should say—distressful times. So 
after we “leave off” childhood we 
merely exist until we are grown up. 
If we act like children, then “over- 
grown youngsters” is thrown after us; 
if we act “grown-up-i-fied”, they say 
we put on “airs”. If I hadn’t been 
initiated in the Optimist’s Club, I'd 
say this world was a dark place for 
“half grown-ups”. So you under- 
stand why I sat at my desk fully 
five minutes (a long time for me) 
contemplating upon my eligibility 
(whew!) as to whether or no I could 
write to the Children’s Department 
(wouldn’t dear old Professor hold up 
his hands in horror, if after all his 
lectures, he saw a sentence of mine 
that long!) I scarcely think if you 
could see me you would class me with 
children, even if I’m not very tall— 
but haven't you a little pity? Be- 
tween you and me and the gatepost, 
not many months have passed since I 
was the biggest tomboy on the square. 
Suffice it to say (as Professor puts 
it) though I’m not a child, I’m still 
a school-girl, which counts for some- 
thing, doesn’t it? 

Now, about my pets. My biggest 
and best pet is my big brother—we 
have delightful times together. Then 
our pony, “Pete,” who is a lovable 
little thing. Last, but far from least, 
comes “Carlo”, a large collie that is 
too big to learn many tricks, but is 
a lovable dog. My pet hobby is clip- 
ping poems and bits of information 
and quotations out of newspapers, 
Magazines, etc. I really have about 
four boxes filled with clippings. At 
times I turn them all upside down, 


searching for a certain clipping which 
I usually fail to find—but I still keep 


on collecting. My pet economy is 
paper. I wrap articles in the small- 
est amount imaginable. 

I save all magazines; I cannot burn 
them. I laugh so often about it. You 
see we get quite a number of differ- 
ent magazines, and whenever I finish 
reading them I store them away in the 
attic. There they rest safe and sound 
until time for the semi-annual house- 
cleaning. While I’m away, sister 
drags them all down into the base- 
ment to burn. When that time comes 
around I keep an eye on the basement 
and when the first “installment” ap- 
pears, I hunt up Sis. 

“Say, Sis,” I say, “aren’t you 
ashamed to burn up my nice maga- 
zines when I’ve saved them so long? 
Maybe somebody would enjoy read- 
ing them.” 

“You make me tired,” she answers, 
“who do you think wants to read that 
trash? Why, every one has articles 
clipped out.” 

“That’s all right. All I want is 
your promise not to touch any of 
these and TIl get rid of others.” 

Of course she promises—she will 
promise anything I want her to—and 
I feel better. In a few days when 
some boys who are intimate friends 
of brother’s come, I decide to give the 
magazines away. I begin: “Jack, 
have you any reading matter on 
hand?” Instantly he begins to grin, 
for it is a standing joke with brother 
and his friends, and he knows what 
is coming. “If you want any maga- 
zines I've a wagon-load of them; come 
down and help yourself.” When Jack 
leaves he is holding on to a big bun- 
dle of magazines as if for dear life. 
Whenever any of the boys or girls 
leave, carrying a bundle of magazines, 
brother laughs and says: 

“There goes another one. Ruth 


‘stuck’? with papers.” But I feel 
happy and successful. Dear me, my 
letter is long and it’s high time to 
close. Auf Wiederschen! | 
KENTUCKY GIRL. 


The Blue-Jay Found a Way 

Prescott, Ark.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: 
to you for a long time. I am a little 
girl eleven years of age. I live in 
the country and like country life be- | 
cause I can go strolling through the | 
woods, and hunt pretty flowers, and | 
watch the sweet little birds build | 
their summer homes. To-day I was 
watching a blue-jay work; he was 
trying to take a piece of paper to 
his nest and got-it kung on a limb, 
but he did not give up and quit. He 
would tear the paper and take it 
piece at a time to his nest. I guess 
most of the little cousins have their 
flower gardens planted before this 
time. I have a flower garden and 
have most of my flowers planted. My | 
zenias, cosmos, poppies, asters and 
bachelor buttons are coming up nice- 
ly. I think there is nothing prettier 
than a garden full of pretty flowers, 
so I am going to try to have a beau- 
tiful garden this summer. We have 
been having beautiful spring weather 
since the fifteenth of March, the trees 
are all green ar! the dogwoods are in 
full bloom. The whippoorwill ven- 
tured out the first night of April, and 
I was so glad to hear his call. It was 
the first one that I had heard this 
year. I like to go fishing, but can 
never catch any fish with the excep- 
tion of a craw-fish. I guess all the 
cousins can beat that. I like to ride 
horse-back fine, but I am afraid to 
ride much by myself. I will close 
for this time, and if Uncle Remus 
thinks my letter worthy of publica- 
tion, I will write again. 

Route 2. RUBYLEE Price. 


I have been wanting to write - 


chewing candy. 
make it. It’s fine. 
stamp for catalog. 


ng-32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, a Guide to 


tde Best Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 
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A > all kinds of Desserts 
requiring Milk, will be much more 


delicious if you use 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Convenience, Economy and 
er Results in your ing 
» make use Borden's 
EAGLE BRAND CON. 
DENSED MILK and Bor- 
den's PEERLESS BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK 
( Unsweetened) a most valuable 
habit. : 
Book 80 Fi 
for. R — 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
Leaders of Quality ” 
Est. 185 7 New York 


Goody Goody” 


Everybody likes it but few can 
Receipt for $1.00. Send 


LINCOLN CANDY RECEIPT co. 
Post Office Box 606, LINCOLN, NEB. 
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Paint Your Walls and 
Get Exact Tints 


AVE you ever tried to match wall- 
paper or any other wall-covering 

M to rugs or furniture? 
(Have you ever leafed through 
book after book of samples, trying in 
— vain to find something that would 
just suit the color values of your rugs 

or draperies? 

@ You wanted a blue found six blues 
—and not one but would scream at your rug. 
Same with the yellows, grays and browns. 
¶ The only wall covering for the particular 
person is a made-to-order one. Then the tint 
can be made exact. Use white lead paint and 


have it mixed and tinted by your painter to 
your order. 


¶ Our white lead (“Dutch Boy Painter” kind) 


is smooth and clear, tints beautifully, and gives 
any finish desired—dull, half-gloss, high-gloss 
or enamel. The artistic 
home-maker should be 
the most enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of “white-leading” 
(painting with white 
lead) because there is no 
medium so flexible for 
the expression of 
the tasteful person’s 
wish. 
our“ Dutch Boy Paint Adviser’’ 
No. 92 —is very helpful on both 
interior and exterior decora- 


tion. Costs but the trouble of 
asking for it. Address 


National Lead 
Company 


An office in each of the 
following cities: 
New York, Boston, Buf- 
alo, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. Louis. 

(John T. Lewis 


Phila- 


al Lead & Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


LIGHT-RUNNING 


TRADE MARKS 


REGISTERED, 


No other 
like it. 

No other 
as good. 


. Warranted for All Time 


The NEW HOME is the cheapest to buy, because of its Su- 
perior wearing qualities. All parts are interchangeable, can be 
renewed at any time. Ball bearings of superior quality. 


Before you purchase write us for information and Catalog No, 2 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE Co., Orange, Mass. 


Not sold 
under any 


other name. 


THIS IS WORTH FIVE 

PATTERN COUPO OR TEN CENTS 
The coupon printed below, if accompanied by five cents, is good for one pattern. When 
accompanied by ten cents it is good for two patterns. Not more than two patterns will be 
sold to each reader sending in one coupon. If more than one Magazine is received in your 
family, coupon can be used from each Magazine, or you can save your coupons and send 
them in three or four at a time. They are the only paper patterns that allow for all seams and 
still sell for the uniform price of ten cents—and yet you get them for five cents each through 
our special coupon. Full directions as to the amount of material required, the name of the 
different pieces in each pattern, how to cut, fit and put the garment together, also a picture of 
the garment, are sent with each pattern. When ordering patterns, be sure to comply with the 
following directions: For ladies’ waists, give bust measure in inches; for ladies’ skirts, give 
waist measure in inches; for misses and children, give age. To get bust measure, put tape 
measure all the way around the body, over the dress, close under the arms. Order patterns by 
their numbers. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Be sure to write the number or 
numbers and measurements ona separate sheet of paper, according to instructions given above. 


CUT OUT ALONG HERE 


Pattern Department, Sunny South Pub. Co., Atlanta, Georgia 


Enclosed please fin , for which send me patterns, 


Noa and No.- (Fill out only one number blank if ordering 


one pattern.) Enclosed also are the measurements on a separate sheet of paper. 


Name — Stor Ril O.—— 


State 


OPEN 


T a recent convention 

A of women authors € 'onducted b 

and journalists, the y 

neat, fashionable 
dress and the conventional, business-like manner and conversation of the mem- 
bers reminded one, by contrast, of the traditions concerning the literary fra- 
ternity of fifty or sixty years ago. Then, every man or woman who dabbled in 
printer’s ink was expected to be eccentric—to dress in a bizarre or a care- 
less fashion and to talk more or less erratically. Writing for publication was 
not looked upon as a profession to be learned and pursued with system. It 
was believed that the writer was “born so”—and should, therefore, be ex- 
cused: that Nature marked him as a genius and turned him loose in the field of 
chance as the Western calf was formerly branded and turned out to crop a 
precarious living and grow up lean and wide horned. 

Things have changed for the calf and the writer. One is kept in a pas- 
ture, fed and sheltered that he may attain his right commercial value; the 
other is trained for his work and pursues it as a business that brings him a 
comfortable living. In provincial towns the writing individual was regarded 
as a kind of strange animal—a shaggy mountain goat in a flock of respectable 
sheep. In a time-yellowed letter written by a boy (now a great grandfather) 
to a cousin he invited to visit him, the attractions of the boy’s home town 
are enumerated, concluding with “and weve got a tame bear and a fellow 
that writes poetry”. Mrs. Moody, a magazine story writer of the fifties, tells 
that one day her children came crying home from school. They had been 
tauntingly told: “Your mother makes a livin’ by writin’ lies.” 
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A Relic of Bohemia 


8 d YORK was then as it is now, the mecca of aspiring writers. Genius 
was more plentiful than gold, and most children of the pen were as 

improvident as grasshoppers. But much good-fellowship seemed to 
have existed between them for, as the legend about them runs, they lived on 
bread and cheese that they might give gay little suppers where wine and wit 
circulated; toasts were drunk from cracked mugs, and poems recited—some 
of which, at a later day, made fame for their authors. One day in New York 
more than a dozen years ago, a queer-looking old lady in a faded purple silk 
walked into my study and, seating herself, opened an ancient scrap-book and 
proceeded to read some sentimental verses she said were her own, and sev- 
eral poems signed with well-known names. “The writers were my friends,” 
she said, “in that golden day of literature when there were men and women of 
genius. There are none to-day—only clever imitators.” 

She was a relic of old Bohemia. Her gloves were out at the finger tips, 
the lace at her neck was not over-clean, the lines in her face were defined 
by “bloom of youth” and the auburn dye had worn off her hair in patches. 
Yet she had a sort of charm. She was chirrupy as a sparrow. She had a 
bird-like quickness of movement and a quaint little cackling laugh that seemed 
an echo of youth, but now and again there came into her eyes a look that 
told of struggle and heart-break—then she seemed as old as the Sphinx. 

It was easy to lead her to tell about her youthful affiliations with the 
literary clique of the Bohemia that was a land of Arcady to her. There 
were two sets, she said—one quite respectable—to which she had belonged. 
But she knew the other, too, the happy-go-lucky fraternity, who were wont 
to hold their revels in Plaff’s beer cellar, where Ada Clare sat enthroned—a 
fascinating, but disheveled and sometimes tipsy queen, with Henry Clapp and 
Fitz James O’Brien standing behind her chair ready to fill her glass or to 
give her gypsy locks a disconcerting twitch in the midst of one of her 
rhapsodies. 

While my queer visitor was entertaining me with stories of the past, there 
entered one of the most active and successful young women writers in New 
York. Her gray tailored suit, her quiet poise, her pleasant talk—hardly 
touched with shop—made her an almost startling contrast to the frowsy, 
queerly dressed, gushing representative of vanished Bohemia. 
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One Month Without Meat 


1 STOPPED at Taggert’s a moment,” said the lean, bright-eyed man coming 
into the dining-room where his wife was arranging the table for the six 
o'clock meal, “and while I was there I got weighed. Will you believe it? I 

have gained two pounds in the last month!” 

“Taggert sent in his bill for the groceries to-day, and it was more than 
a third less than it was last month,” said the wife. 

“Good! But pray what connection is there between my weight and Tag- 
gert’s bill?” 

“Just this! The high price of meat made us try the experiment this month 
of doing without it. The end of the month shows an increase in your weight 
and a decrease of the grocer’s bill. Isn't this in both instances the result 
of abstaining from meat?” 

“Looks that way. I have been freer too, of dyspepsia for the last month 
than I have been in a long time. I haven’t missed meat either, only at first; 
but, of course, we would feel the need of it after a while. We would lose 
strength and have flabby muscles if we kept on doing without meat.” 

“Would we? Is any meat-eating American able to compete with the dis- 
patch carriers of India, who run sixty miles a day for weeks in succession on 
a diet of rice? It was rice against beef in the Japanese-Russian war, you 
know, and rice whipped the fight. Who are more hardy, active and enduring 
than the Scotch Highlanders, fed on oatmeal? There is more blood and 
muscle-building material in a pound of beans than in a pound of beefsteak. 
A pound of oatmeal costs five cents, and is worth three pounds of beef in 
work-supporting efficiency. Sweet potatoes, bananas—” 

“Hold on, Clara—spare me the entire list. You’ve been getting the vege- 
tarian monthlies by heart. I will read up on that line myself, when I have 
time. I certainly have felt better and more cheerful during the weeks we 
have abstained from meat; and you have been unusually expressive of sweet- 
ness and light. Do you suppose this was due to the non-meat diet?” 

“I think it was. We ourselves are what we eat—in a great measure. Our 
energy and brain-force come through our food. Dr. Kellogg puts this strik- 
ingly. He says, “The bread, meat and potatoes you eat to-day will to-morrow 
be walking around, thinking and talking, and the character of the thought 


mined by the character of the 

pulses are born of what we eat.’ This brings to mind an old story about 

clared that man grew to be like the creatures he ate—that the pork eater 
>» 

position, for it was recognized by Liebig, the great German chemist. He saw 

only bread to eat the bear was peaceable and playful; when he fed him on 

“See here, I bought two pounds of steak for breakfast; I think I will 


food stuffs of which they are 
Bronson Alcott—the philosopher of small body and big theories. One day he 
came to resemble a pig, the beef eater an ox. At this point a man in the 
very small potato’. 
it tested repeatedly in a bear in the Museum at Greisen. The keeper amused 
meat the animal was ferocious. Liebig found that hogs fed on flesh became so 
throw it to the dog. On second thought, I wont. It might make old Sam so 


M A RY E BRY A N and the talk will be deter- 
o 
made. Our thoughts and im- 
was lecturing on his hobby—vegetable food only—potatoes, especially. He de- 
audience rose and finished the sentence, thus: ‘and the potato eater like a 
“Well, there must be truth in the idea that the food eaten affects the dis- 
himself and visitors by changing the bear’s disposition. When he gave him 
savage they attacked their herders.” 
ferocious he’d eat the baby!” 
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WENT yesterday to hear a woman lecture on the old, old problem 

servant girl,” said the young housekeeper. “She told us we must pay 

more regard to the feelings of servants; we must treat them not as 
menials, but as helpers.” 

“Did she show you just how this was to be done?“ was asked. 

“Well, no; she didn’t go into details.” 

“Because, another problem would have presented itself—how to treat a 
servant as a friendly assistant without making an equal of her. If there is 
a happy mean between the two ways—I have never found it. I know by ex- 
perience that it will not do to treat a servant as an equal—of course I speak 
of white servants. When one has an amiable, intelligent, nice-looking girl 
one is tempted to make much of her, but how few can bear it? There is not 
one in a hundred who will not get above herself and lose respect for her 
mistress. Never was anything truer than the old saying, ‘Familiarity breeds 
contempt’.” 

“You seem to have solved the problem. You have kept the same cook and 
house girl ever since I knew you; how have you managed to do it?” 

“I begin with servants just as I intend to keep up. I seldom praise them 
and never blame until I know I am in the right. I am never confidential to 
them—never let them see behind the curtain in my own affairs. No matter 
what heartaches or disappointments I have, or what goes wrong during the 
day, I reserve my tears and hysterics, if I have these, for the solitude of my 
own room. I know intelligent women who have so little judgment that they 
go for sympathy to their servants—pour out to them their grievances in the 
case of husband, children or relatives. Of course they lower themselves in 
the eyes of these persons, who express cheap commiseration in such stereo- 
typed phrases as ‘It’s too bad? ‘It’s just a shame, ma'am? ‘I don’t see 
how you can stand it, and then gossip in the kitchen about these private mat- 
ters, ‘which are soon retailed from one household to another. A woman should 
be a little queen in her home. She may be sweet and considerate, but she must 
preserve a certain dignity and reserve. She must not confess to any weakness. 
Another thing, I seldom give presents to servants. If they do extra work I 
pay them for it in money, never in second-hand clothes. I sell these to the 
old clothes dealer.” 
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Chat 


FRIEND who writes delightful gossipy letters—a rare accomplishment | 

in these days of post cards—gives me in her latest letter an amusing ac- 

count of a young man who is figuring conspicuously in the social life 
of the fashionable Springs at which my correspondent is spending the heated 
term. The young man is very good looking—has a “tailor’s delight figure”, 
wears faultless clothes, is a perfect dancer, plays golf and tennis and under- 
Stands the art of small talk and subtle flattery. As he is politely attentive | 
to all the women and indulges in no preferences, it goes without saying that 
he is immensely popular. It is whispered that he is a professional “draw 
card” for the summer hotel, where he enjoys free board and receives good pay | 
besides for enlivening the dullness of these summer Edens in which there are 
often ten Eves to one Adam. “However,” writes my friend, “the young | 
man is not such a success as he has been in former seasons. Have you noticed 
that women. are growing more and more content with the companionship of 
their own sex?” 

I think every one has noticed this very evident change in the social rela- 
tions of men and women. Formerly, women dressed for the other sex; they 
brought forward their accomplishments to please men; now they seem more 
eager for the approbation of their own sex than for the admiration of men. 
At the meetings of women’s clubs I have often seen the cheeks of a speaker 
or a reader glow with pride and pleasure at the quiet, discriminating applause 
that followed a brilliant little speech or the reading of an entertaining paper. | 
This is true, too, as regards girls. At the meeting of their clubs or at their 
teas and luncheons, they wear their prettiest dresses, and seem happy in each 
other’s society. I can remember when a “hen party” was voted the dullest 
thing imaginable. Even at the quilting bees of those days, it needed gossip, | 
spiced with scandal, to keep up the female spirits, unless it was understood | 
that sunset would bring those fascinating beings—the men. 

I was freshly impressed with the genuine enjoyment women find in each | 
other's society when I attended a recent convention of the Tennessee Woman's 
Press Club and Authors' League in Nashville. Being an honorary member of 
this Club, I, with thirty odd other out-of-town members, was graciously enter- 
tained at the noted “old Ward Place”, now the beautiful home of Dr. Blanton, 
president of Ward Seminary, and his charming wife. The Doctor was the 
only man in the assembly, but I have never seen a happier gathering. These 
Sisters of the pen were of various ages and conditions—matrons, maids and 
Widows; authors of successful books and young girls—newly fledged conduc- 
tors of the daily paper’s society page, but all of them seemed interested in | 
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The finest product of the barley field 


While good cider vinegar is preferred by many 
American people, Malt Vinegar is recognized by the 
world in general as the finest obtainable for table use. 
When properly made from sound barley malt, it has a 
mellow richness, wholesomeness and flavor unequalled 
by any other kind of vinegar—whether made from 
fruit or grain. . 

Heinz Pure Malt Vinegar is made from selected 
barley, malted with exceeding care to bring out its full 
strength and aroma. 


Every process of its making receives the scientific 
and unceasing attention that only Heinz facilities permit. 
It is refined, clarified and its natural acidity developed 
by ageing for at least one year until it becomes 
thoroughly mellow and its flavor is fully matured. 

It is well to make certain you are getting the 
genuine product when buying. Vinegars are so 
frequently adulterated that such a guarantee as the 
name Heinz is required if you would be sure of purity 
and healthfulness. 


Heinz White Pichling and 
Table Vinegar 


is a perfectly pure and wholesome white vinegar; best for 
pickling and especially desirable for mayonnaise dressing. 


Heinz Pure Cider Vinegar 


is clean-made from pure Apple Juice of first pressing 
and properly aged. It is clear, sound and mellow. 


These three vinegars are all sold by grocers 
in sealed glass bottles, in sealed half-gallon 
jugs and by measure from barrels—but, 
when buying in this way be sure you are 
getting the Heinz Brand. 


Heinz Tarragon Vinegar 
and 


Heinz Spiced Salad Vinegar 
are sold only in sealed glass bottles, 


H. J. HEINZ CO., 


Distributing Branches and Agencies 
throughout the World. 


Member American Association for Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 
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t is full of information that is of deepest importance to every house- 
holder—contains many valuable suggestions on furnishing and beautify- 

ing the home. It’s a big buyer’s guide—explains relative values—describes 
economies in furniture manufacture and tells of a great modern method of 
merchandising that is proving a blessing to thousands of families of mod- 

2 erate income all over the United States. Write for this big book it's free. 


Gre 

12 Our generous plan of partial payments gives you over a year in which 

; to pay for the ds you select. They are promptly shipped when 

ordered and you enjoy their full use while paying for them a little each 
month as you earn the money. We charge absolutely nothing for this 


credit accommodation—no interest—no extras of any kind. It’s the simplest, 
most generous and most helpful plan of partial payments ever devised. CASH 


CATALOG No. 155 FREE 


This big Catalog is an immense volume of over 300 pages--pictures several thousand 
handsome things for the homne--quotes factory prices on Furniture, Stoves, 

Rugs, Carpets, Curtains, Pianos, Silverware, Clocks, Sewing Machines, 
Crockery, edding. Go-Carts, Refrigerators and Washing Machines. Don’t 
spend a cent for anything in the nature of homefurnishings until you have 
received this great catalog--you can’t afford to. Write for it. Write today. 


HARTM AN FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 
Dept, P7 223 to 229 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, U. S.A. 
. Thes old and well known homefurnishing concern--established 1855--55 years 


experience--22 great stores throughout the United States--over 
2, 000, 000 homes furnished. 


SOLID OAK MISSION 
f Table, weathered finish, and mis- 
sion lamp, for oil, gas or electricity, cathedral glass shade, 


Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


We want one good agent in every town and city in the United States to handle a new 
proposition which we are offering to the public at less than cost for the purpose of introducing 
ourselves to them. 

What agents we already have out on this proposition say it is the best thing they have 
ever struck. One boy made over $1.50 after school, and good live hustlers can average 60 cents 
an hour all day long. It is a low priced seller with a big commission for salesman. If you do 
not care to do the work yourself it is easy to get some bright schoolboy to get the business at 
just half of the commission which we allow you. 

Write today for full particulars and free outfit so you wont lose any more valuable time. 


Address DESK 2, BOX 835, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Could They Keep 
the Home? 


They could, 


if you will arrange 
now to have your 
wife receive, after 
your death, a 


Regular 
Monthly Income 


as long as she lives. 


The Prudential 


Monthly Income Policy 


provides a fixed, guaranteed, monthly income for your 
wife and family. The strength of The Prudential is 
back of this plan. 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Occupation. 
My age is 


Beneficiary’s age Dept. 20. 


The Prudential Monthly Income Policy is the widow’s policy, the home policy, 
the family policy, and if everything else should fail, it comes to the rescue and gives 


to the widow a never-failing source of support. No plan for the support and pro- 
tection of the widow, the daughter, the son, or other dependent has ever been de- 
vised, that is so perfect in all its features. Fill out coupon and mail now. 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST 


hearing of each other’s work and cordially appreciative of any success that 
had come to it. Among the noted members of the club are Mrs. Lundy Harris, 
author of a unique “best seller’—“The Circuit Rider’s Wife“; Miss Daviess 
—a merry bachelor girl, whose recently published book, “Miss Silina Lou”, has 
been favorably compared with “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch”; and 
Elizabeth Fry Page, associate editor of the Taylor-Trotwood Magazine. 

Among the entertainments tendered the club by hospitable Nashville was 
a tallyho drive of twelve miles to The Hermitage, the grand old home of 
Andrew Jackson, and a banquet in the large pavilion situated on one of the 
broad terraces in the rear of the house. 

The Hermitage is as well worth a visit as Mount Vernon itself. The well 
preserved old mansion, standing among venerable trees, has a noble staircase 
and a hall decorated with mural paintings. The furniture of all the rooms 
is-in the old Colonial style, the most distinguishing feature being the big, gor- 
geously canopied mahogany bedsteads, furnished with “valences” and having 
carpeted steps by which the occupant climbed to the fat feather-bed, in whose 
depths he sank after he had closely drawn the damask curtains about the bed. 
How he slept there all night without a breath of fresh air is a mystery to his 
descendants, who court repose on the thinnest of mattresses and lightest of 
springs, with the windows of the room open winter and summer. Those ances- 
tors of ours must have possessed as great a stock of vitality as the Florida 
alligator! 

2 

An Illinois woman writes: “Living near me is a middle aged man, who, 
two years ago, married a girl—an orphan, brought up grudgingly by people 
who were eager to get rid of her. Six months ago a cousin of hers, a young 
man from Texas, came to see her. When he went away, she went with him. 
A month later, she returned and begged her husband to forgive her. He 
refused, and she went to the city to be swallowed up in its vortex. I am sure 
he would have taken her back, had not a neighbor—an influential church woman 
—sent him a copy of Tennyson’s “Idyls of the King”, with the page turned 
down at that terrible parting scene between King Arthur and Queen Guinevere, 
his sinning but repentant wife. You remember that in Arthur’s stern fare- 
well speech over the prostrate Queen, he warned every husband not to take 
back a wife who had sinned. But is this the Christ spirit? Was not Guinevere 
| purified by her repentance? Did Tennyson give a true version of this great 
legend? Somewhere I have read where Guinevere was called “the perfect 
Queen’.” 

The Christ spirit is altogether forgiving. Christ had only tenderness and 
pity for erring, repentant. He taught the equality of Men and Women. In 
the married state, the wife is often called on to forgive; should forgiveness 
be on one side only? This is a question that some of you may like to answer. 

You are right, Illinois Woman, as to Tennyson’s version of the Arthurian 
legend being contradicted. The oldest, most beautiful version—called “A High 
| History of the Holy Grail“ pictures Queen Guinevere as a pure and loyal 
wife, inspiring her husband to deeds of valor and adventure for the glory of 
God, and dying of grief when she believes he has been slain in a far land. 
| Instead of that terrible parting scene in the convent, we learn from this oldest 
version, that King Arthur cherished his wife’s memory so deeply that when a 
| powerful sovereign—Queen Jandree—sent an ambassador to him to declare that 
unless he married her she would invade and conquer his country, he sent back 
the message, “Tell her there shall never more be a Queen in my domain save 
she be of like worth as was Queen Guinevere.” In this version it was said of 
her at her death, “The best Queen in the world and the one of most under- 
standing is dead. Hereafter there shall be none of equal worth.” 


pi 

But was she ardently loved by Lancelot? Yes; but we are shown in 
this “High History” that Lancelot’s love was unrequited. Also that he kept 
it locked in his breast, lest the lady he adored and reverenced should take 
offense, or be tainted by suspicion. He confessed it only to the Hermit of 
Grail Castle, and to him he declared that he could not repent of it. He said, 
“This affection seemeth to me so good and so high, that I cannot let it go. 
So rooted is it in my heart that it cannot be plucked out. The best knight- 
hood that is in me cometh to me only of this affection.” 

The Hermit urges him to forget the Queen, and he answers, sighing, “Ah, 
Sir, she hath in her such beauty and worth and wisdom,—such courtesy and 
nobleness, that never ought she to be forgotten by any who hath loved her.” 

When he believes that he is about to be executed, he sighs, “Ah, Lady, could 
I have looked on you once more it would have been exceeding great comfort to 
me, but faithfully do I promise that my love shall fail you not yet, and never 
shall, for my soul shall love you in the other world.” When he knows she is 
dead, he comes near betraying himself and breaking down. The “History” 
tells, “He says to himself that now his joy has come to an end and his knight- 
hood is of no avail, for that he hath lost the high Queen—the good and valiant, 
that gave him heart and encouragement to do well. Tears ran down from his 
comely eyes; he dared not make other dole.” 

Surely this is the picture of a true and pure woman, loved by a brave, 
great-hearted man—but giving him only a noble friendship in return and 
“heart and encouragement to do well.” His love is of a fine spiritual kind. 
When, in his wanderings, he comes unknowingly to the chapel of Avalon and 
| learns that Guinevere lies in the little church in her coffin, we are told that he 
is “sore straightened in his heart, but never a word may he say, and no sem- 
blance of grief durst he make other than such as might not be noticed, but 
right great comfort was it to him that there was an image of Our Lady at the 
head of the Coffin’. He could then keep his fasting vigil—‘a night of memo- 
| ries and tears” beside her coffin and the hermits would believe he was keeping 
vigil before the image of Mary. No shadow of suspicion must taint the memory 
of the “perfect queen.” 


A 

Muda Hestner, the young girl of whom I wrote that she was over-burdened 
with household work and had no time to study or look beyond the routine of 
daily toil, has recently been employed by a near neighbor of mine, a bachelor 
girl who teaches a school in Atlanta, but has her home here, together with her 
chickens, turkeys,- garden and flowers, all of which are looked after by this 
capable young girl, whom she has engaged as housekeeper, giving her board 
and fair wages and teaching her in the evenings after she has returned from 
the city. The two have become attached to each other, and the girl is happy 
and hopeful. She is near enough to her parents’ home to see them every day, 
or to be quickly summoned if needed. She dresses with taste and bears herself 
with such sweet dignity that all respect her. Is not this better than standing 
all day behind a counter—or being confined at a desk in a hot office? If more 
young girls would do as this one has done, the domestic machinery in many 
homes would move more smoothly and there would be fewer pitiful dramas in 
which young girls play the role of victim. 

Aunt Clorindy—as recorded by Eleanor McClaren—finds ingenious and 
funny similarities between various kinds of people and different kinds of 
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bread. She declares, in conclusion, that there “is nothin’ better dan old fash- 
ioned folks, ceptin’ ’tis old fashioned cawn brade.” 

We shake hands with Aunt Clorindy there. In the days when old-fashioned 
corn bread was the standard dish at every Southern table, nobody ever heard of 
pellagra and appendicitis. The negroes who vere brought up on corn bread 
had sound white teeth, and sound lungs and digestions. Wheat bread was 
almost unknown in the negro quarters, but nobody ever saw a negro who had 
dyspepsia or consumption. “Dem diseases come wid freedom,” says the old 
time darkey. 

Fresh buttermilk and corn ash cake, cooked in the hot oak ashes, eaten 
on the doorstep of Aunt Sally’s cabin on my way home from fishing in the 
creek is one of the delectable memories of my childhood. The art of making 
old fashioned corn bread has never been learned by our Northern sisters, They 
spoi? their corn bread by using yellow kiln dried meal and putting sugar, 
butter and eggs in it, while we use nothing but white sweet meal, water and 
salt to make the corn pone that is always served with vegetables. 


F 

Jessie Shaw: Many persons beside you are surprised when they discover 
what Southern people are doing to uplift the negro and how appreciative of 
this the negro is coming to be. The representative men of his race—educators 
and bishops—are telling the negro that his best friends are here in the South 
where he is understood, his good qualities valued and his weaknesses regarded 
with leniency—too much leniency, perhaps. In the country, the negro is now 
being trusted almost as freely as he was in slavery time. Here in my little town 
he is a quiet, industrious, polite citizen. Nobody fears or distrusts him. We 
leave our homes open and sleep with unlocked doors and open poultry houses. 
Nothing is stolen; no lawless act is committed. We have not the slightest 
need of a “lock-up” or a constable, 


F 

Marguerite, of Kentucky: Why do you not let me hear from you as to 
your whereabouts? I have several letters for you; but you remain silent as the 
Sphinx. The messages of sympathy and counsel conyeyed to you through the 
Open House are so kindly and helpful they ought to change your cynical 
opinion of your fellow beings. 

I thank the friends who have sent letters and sketches to the Open House. 
Some of these will have to wait until the September issue before they are 
published. I hope to hear from many more of our readers. 


Letters from the Members 


One of Florida’s Loveliest Wonders 

Five miles from the charming little Florida city, Ocala, is the famous 
Silver Springs—one of our western world’s natural wonders. To one seeing 
it for the first time it seems a work of enchantment. Imagine a great stream 
of crystal water bursting out of the earth and forming a lake, eighty-five 
feet deep, and so large that big steam vessels ply across its opal waters. 
Picture it framed in a forest of live-oak, pine and palm, hung with long 
gray moss, its banks bordered by flowering shrubs—wild hybiscus, oleander 
and myrtle. Behold it dotted with fairy floating islands, perennially green 
with moss, mosaiced with wild flowers. From the Springs flows for six 
miles an opal-tinted river that empties into the picturesque Ocklawaha. The 
water of Silver Springs has a prismatic quality, so that when it is stirred 
or when an object is dropped into it, myriads of rainbow: are set in play. 
Also, it has a magnifying property and so illusive is it that the beautiful 
mosses and water plants and the schools of silver trout, playing in and 
out of the floating moss wreaths, seem only a few feet below the surface, 
and one who leans over a boat’s side and tries to grasp them is amazed to 
learn that they are eighty feet below him. 

Most wonderful of all are the wells in the Springs. These wells—four 
in number—are round and smooth of brim as if carefully formed by the 
work of man. They are plainly seen at the bottom of the lake, but no 
plummet has been able to fathom their depth. They are said to be bottom- 
less. The flower-gemmed floating islands look like miniature Edens, but as 
in Eden of old, serpents lurk among the moss and flowers, and alligators, 
as well! When the steamers push aside the floating islands as they pass, 
the people on deck punch the “gators” with long poles to hear them growl. 

A beautiful feature of the Springs is made by a deep curve of the bank 
forming an inlet overhung by moss-draped trees. This is called “The Lady’s 
Parlor”, but it should have a more romantic name, say “Wenona’s Rest”, 
for it is said that here the Indian girl who was betrothed to a young warrior 
who was slain by Osceola, the great chief, drowned herself on learning of 
the death of her lover. Silver Springs is visited every season by hundreds 
of tourists. It is reached from Ocala by a branch railroad, and also by a 
macadamized road, smooth as marble—making a splendid drive through 
beautiful scenery. 

Ocala, Fla. 


APHRODITE. 


Not Long a Doing“ 

I think Mrs. Bryan “kinder” intimated that the mating of men and 
women would be more wisely effected if women did the choosing of life 
partners. I feel sure. the courtships would not be such “linked sweetness 
long drawn out” as they often are now. I never could bear to have a suitor 
coming constantly, looking at me as he would at a heifer he had a mind to 
buy, and taking a year or so to make up his mind as to how he should decide. 
I don’t believe that Campbell’s Highborn Helen ever did “come under” to 
that lover who says in the song: 


“Highborn Helen, round your dwelling 
These twenty years I’ve paced in vain.” 


No doubt he never had the manliness to speak up and tell his business. 
I think the finest courtship ever put into words is in Shakespeare’s “Henry 
VI”, when bluff, soldierly King Hal wooes Katherine, the French king’s 
daughter, and tells her: “I am not one of those fellows of infinite tongue 
that rhyme themselves into a lady’s favor, and reason themselves out again. 
I know rio way to mince in love but simply to say, ‘I love you’.” 

Lexington, Mo. Lorna Este. 


Aunt Nancy and the Food Inspector 

A pure food inspector had just paid a call to the shop of which I was 
joint proprietor and chief manager. He had condemned some of the goods 
as old and unwholesome—and these were now piled outside near the door 
to await removal. Down the street came Aunt Nancy, an old and privileged 
“black mammy”, who had nursed half the town’s inhabitants in their infancy 
and childhood. She stopped and looked wonderingly at the pile of canned 
goods and other articles. 

“Well, aunty,” I said, “what do you think of it?” ; 

She shook her head. “Honey, I jes a-studyin’; how come all dis out here? 
40 I told her of the inspector’s visit and his work in the store. Her eyes 
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Walkers 
GRAPE JUICE 


“Its Clear Because It’s Pure” 


Pay oP 
EIOP 


bitter with the sweet.” The sweet is the 
pure juice of the edible part of the 
grape. The bitter is the tannic acid derived 
from the seeds and skins by over-pressing. 

Its presence can be detected, first, by a 
cloudy appearance of the juice, with precipita- 
tion of sediment after standing; second, by a 
bitter after-taste in drinking the juice—an 
effect of astringency or puckerishness similar 
to that produced by alum. 

The tannic acid that causes this bitterness 
is not one of the beneficial fruit acids that help 
to make the healthfulness of the grape—these 
acids are the tartaric, citric and malic. Tannic 
acid is unwholesome and a digestive irritant. 

Walker’s Grape Juice is without this tannic 
acid. Its absence from Walker’s can be proved 
inversely as its presence is proved in other grape 
juices. Walker’s is clear and transparent; no 
cloudiness, no floating matter, no sediment. 
Its flavor is full, rich, sweet and mellow; there 
is no astringent taste or shrivelling sensation in 
the mouth after its use. Neither does it 
discolor the teeth, lips or tongue, as ordinary 
grape juices do. 


here is no virtue in the elements that 
make ordinary grape juices unattractive to the 
eye and detract from their flavor and health- 
fulness. Those elements are in simply because 
it is easier and cheaper to let them in than to 
keep them out. 
They are not in Walker’s, because the 
Walker standard demands the best—only the 


desirable elements of only the finest Concord 
Grapes. 

The full, smooth flavor and rich, fruity 
bouquet of Walker’s Grape Juice are a revela- 
tion to those who have known only the ordi- 
nary juices made from over-pressed grapes. 


Be sure ycu get Walker’s—in the Ten- Pin“ Bottle. 
Sold by the best grocers and druggists. Also at soda fountains. 


Write for the recipe book showing many 
delicious grape juice drinks and deserts. 


Bottle 


THER bottled grape juices give you “the 


The “ Ten-Pin” 


“Hush, honey; don’ talk no more to me now. Lemme think. He done THE GRAPE PRODUCTS COMPANY, North East, Pa. 
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Is more than 


soap but costs no more 
LIFEBUOY is the sensible soap 


for the skin because it cleans an 
disinfects at the same time. Its use gives 
- sterilized clean-ness; the only perfect clean- 


ness. LIFEBUOY is thebest soap made for 


Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


It destroys the germs which you can’t see 
while removing the dirt that you can see. 
is a carbolated soap and 
has that clean smell“ which distin- 
guishes it from ordinary soaps, 


Sc at All Grocers and Druggists 


Lever Bros. Co. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The American Audit Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., President 


THEO. COCHEU, IR., C. P. A., Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK—Waldorf-Astoria. 
BOSTON—Exchange Building. 
WASHINGTON — Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS~Maison Blanche. 
ATLANTA—Fourth National Bank Building. 
BALTIIMORE Keyser Building. 
RICHMOND—Mutual Building. 
CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA — Bellevue-Stratford. 

SAN FRANCISCO —Claus Spreckels Building. 
LONDON, ENG.—50 Gresham St. Bank 


Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank Bidg. 
C. B. BIDWELL, Res. Vice-Pres. 


Cable Address 
Amdit, N.Y. 


SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN WANTED 


Thousands of good positions now open, paying from 
$1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses. No former expe- 
rience needed to get one of them. We will teach you 
to be an expert salesman or saleswoman by mail in 
eight weeks, and assist you to secure a good position 
and you can pay for your tuition out of your earn- 
ings. Write today for full particulars and testimo- 
nials from hundreds of men and women we have 
placed in good positions paying from $100 to $500 a 
month and expenses. Address nearest office. Dept. 
428, NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Kansas City, 
San Francisco. 


SHORT STORIES OF 
BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED--FEMALE. 


Telephone 
Main 872 


LADY SEWERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 
velope for information to UNIVERSAL Co., Dept. 
8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RARE COINS. 

— —— ̃ — — —ͤꝝü—2— . ̃ ——— —— ͤ 2 

$5.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUARTERS. WE 
pay a cash premium on hundreds of old coins. Keep 
all money coined before 1880, and send 10 cents at 
once for our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 
4x7. It may mean your fortune. C. F. W. CLARKE 
& CO., Coin Dealers, Le Roy, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 

— —— FNS Os*enaennnen nn 

PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What To Invent, with valuable list of 
inventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars 
offered for one invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress: sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS OBTAINED OR NO CHARGE MADE. 
Easy payments. 15 years official examiner U. S. 
Patent Office, over quarter century actual experience; 
highest references; patents advertised free. Send 
sketch for free search and report on patentability; 
also for beautifully illustrated inventors’ Guide 
Book. E. P. BUNYEA CO., Washington, D. C 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 

—— — SISI SISI — — — ——̃ NISI NINEN 

DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, 
Sectional Bookcases, Church, School, Lodge, Court- 
house, Auditorium seating and furniture. Commercial 
stationery, blank books, typewriter and office sup- 
plies. Draughtsmen’s instruments and material. Ad- 
dressographs, mimeographs and supplies. Safes and 
vaults. ‘‘Everything for the Office.” FIELDER & 
ALLEN CO., Fielder & Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


REAL ESTATE 

— ————— eee oes 

IF A MAN COULD BUY TEN ACRES OF LAND, 
pay for it with the first crop and have $1,000 in 
the bank, all in 100 days, wouldn’t that be worth 
looking into? We have what is called the best 
tract of black sandy loam soil in Florida. 1,000 
farms for sale now at $25.00 per acre. Seven miles 
from Sanford where lands are $100.00 to 81.509. 00 
per acre. Write to-day. FLORIDA HOMELAND 
COMPANY, 420 Atlantic National Bank Building, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


come in your sto’ an’ flung your tings out what you paid 
for? My lor’! Dis worl’ gits curiser an’ curiser ever’ day. 
I wisht I could er seed dat man. What did he haf on his 
head?” 

“A striped cap, I think.” 

“A striped cap? I tell you dat aint our kinder folks. 
He’s more likely one of dem debils what de Bible say go 
prowlin’ about in de las’ days seekin’ what debilment he 
can do. Dis aint de las’ he'll do here. He'll come agin. 
I sho wont sleep none wid dat Satan now prowlin’ roun'. 
Honey, don’t you let no sich folks come into your store. 
Dey'll kill you-uns. You jes take my ’vice. I done nussed 
your ma an' your gran’ma. I knows what Pse talkin’ bout. 
I tell you dat’s de debil’s wucks—dat’s what it is.” 

Outwardly I was maintaining—with difficulty—a solemn 
demeanor; inwardly I was exploding with laughter. Se- 
cretly I wished that courteous young man might have heard 
the fiery and awful judgment passed upon his unsus- 
pecting head. Con NELIA G. 


All of Us Can Do Something 


It has been said that the best things we do are the 
things we do so easily that we think they don't amount 
to anything. This shows us we can all do something which 
may mean a great deal to others, however trivial it may 
appear to us. $ 

{ have found that one can do more real good by doing 
personal work than they can in any other way. I will tell 
you what a friend of mine did: 

A mother who had several small children and a tiny 
baby, was ill; they could not procure a nurse who would 
care for them all, so my friend, Mrs. E., went daily to this 
home and-cared for the mother and little ones, aside from 
her own work, for she keeps no girl. 

When the mother was better Mrs. E. took one of the 
children, about two years of age, to her comfortable home 
and kept him almost a year, until the mother was entirely 
well and strong. Was not this working for the Master? 
It seemed to me a beautiful thing for one to do; but my 
friend regards it as simply a pleasant duty. 

Another lady I know brings pleasure into many homes 
by taking old people and invalids out driving. In cities 
many have no ways of locomotion save walking on a dusty 
street or riding in a crowded, noisy car. To these a horse 
and carriage seem a luxury. This lady has more time at 
her disposal than most of us can command, but she does 
this good service so willingly and gladly that each one she 
takes driving has the feeling that she gives as well as 
receives pleasure. 

I have another friend who does not want to be prompted 
by the Christian Endeavor, the Epworth League, the Wom- 
en’s Christian Temperance Union or other societics to hunt 
up the sick. She has a fad for giving showers, and with 
the aid of her girl friends she manages to give fruit, flow- 
ers or post card showers to both old and young who are 
ill, or who are depressed by misfortune. 

If we are Christians, we are surely called to work in 
Christ’s vineyard. He intends that we should do some- 
thing for our fellow-beings. He has said, “Inasmuch as 
you do good to one of these you do it to me.” After 
my dear mother. was called home, more than three years 
ago, I longed to do something in her memory. I was not 
strong enough for any active service, but on her birthday 
—August 15th—I sent flowers to her best friends, particu- 
larly those who were sick. With my sisters’ help I have 
done this every year to commemorate my mother’s birth- 
day. This year, we intend to enlarge this little mission by 
sending flowers to all who are ill or in trouble, whether 
they are our friends or not. We have an abundance of 
beautiful flowers and it will be a pleasure to put them to use. 

Illinois. Lura LINDLEY. 
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In an Old Mexican Town 


All travelers in Texas, who go to Brownsville, should 
cross over the river into Mexico and see Matamoros, if 
| only as a study of contrasts. It is wonderful what a com- 
| plete difference there is between the appearance, customs 
and characteristics of two people who are separated by 
only a river. 

We crossed the river in the ferry craft—a set of small 
boats rowed by stalwart Mexicans. It is said the ferry 
is owned by a rich woman—Mrs. Stillman—now living in 
New York City, who donates the proceeds to charities in 
Mexico. On landing upon the Mexican shore we were taken 
to Matamoros, a mile away, in a waiting street car of 
primitive fashion, the car—about the size of a hack—being 
drawn by a mule that has a festive bell attached to its 
collar. It seems to be well kept and doesn’t in -the least 
mind being whipped by the driver. There is also a con- 
ductor who collects the four cents fare, giving in exchange 
pasteboard tickets, which afterwards are collected and 
torn up by an imposing official who comes aboard each 
car at a certain point. This proceeding is supposed—in 
some mysterious way—to prevent the company’s being 
cheated by the conductor. On arriving in Matamoros, one 
is carried back at least a hundred years. No such thing 
as haste or worry exists in Matamoros. Its dreamy spell 
soon possesses you and the strenuous life—the rush and 
enterprise of the North—seem creations of a lurid fancy. 
We walked along the narrow, crooked streets and looked 
at the old, time-stained houses of stone, visiting also a 


looking military barracks, where we saw a number of 
Mexican soldiers—and what were cavalry or mounted police 
—on well-trained horses. The Mexicans stared mildly at 
us, seeming to regard us as quite as curious folk as we 
took them to be. We couldn’t talk to them, as very little 
beside Spanish is spoken. I had never before been in a 
foreign land and it was an odd sensation—that of wander- 
ing about among an alien people, and when we discovered 
a curio shop, kept by a young American and his wife, we 
were tempted to buy a lot of things as souvenirs, until we 
remembered Uncle Sam’s duty on everything of value, and 
contented ourselves with purchasing post cards and a little 
drawn work. 

Life in Matamoros seems stagnant. Nothing seems to 
be doing. The Mexicans certainly take things easy. It is 


pretty little park, a venerable Cathedral and an ancient’ 
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a mystery how they live—or how the old sleepy town con- 
tinues to exist. It is only the decayed remnant of a once 
prosperous city that was killed during the Civil War. Be- 
fore that period it had been the outlet of the Texas cotton 
trade. A blockade was put on it by the Federals and after 
the war it never regained its prestige. 


Hiawatha, Kans. Dora SWEET. 


The Fatal ‘‘Ifs’’ 


The Sunny South—the predecessor of UNE Remus’s 
Home MaGazine—was a beloved friend in our household 
all during my child life—indeed, my father took this week- 
ly magazine before he was married. When the Sunny South 
ended its separate existence, I was as forlorn as I was 
when my only sister married and left us. Time and the 
Uncrte Remus’s Home MaGazine have comforted me, how- 
ever, and now, all our household eagerly welcome the mag- 
azine, turning first of all to the Open House. Reading the 
recent letters in this department has moved me to wish to 
join the Open House family, but timidity holds me back. 
Lack of self-confidence has always been my handicap. When 
I studied elocution it was said: “Jane would make a pretty 
fair expressionist if she had more confidence in herself.” 
When I went into company it was, “Jane would appear 
very well if she could forget there was any one present,” 
or, “Jane wouldn’t be a bit bad looking if she were not 
always remembering that she has a large nose“. I recall 
only one instance where the “ifs” were on my side. I was 
visiting friends in a distant state; we had been playing 
tennis for some time and had stopped to rest, when one 
of the party—an army officer—challenged me to a single 
combat. I delight in tennis, but have never been consid- 
ered an expert player; but his look of pre-assured victory 
—like that of a cat—sure of the mouse she plays with be- 
fore devouring—spurred me to do my best, with the result 
that he won only three games out of two sets. Then he 
said, “You wouldn’t have beaten me if I had not served 
so many doubles.” And the if—for once—was on my side. 
Now, I am fearing Mrs. Bryan will say, “I would like to 
publish this from an old friend of the Sunny South—if 
there was anything in it. 


North Carolina. Tar HEEL JANE. 


Those IIIl-Fated Lovers 


“The Open House!” What an appropriate name for a 
hospitable corner of a Southern magazine! I have long en- 
joyed this department without venturing to enter its open 
door. In the June number an editorial by Mrs. Bryan 
about old songs, and the quoting’ of one verse of an old 
time ballad, “William and Mary”, brought to mind that 
when I was a child I heard a little girl in the Arkansas 
mountains sing a quaint song with a weird, haunting tune, 
the last verse of which has clung to my memory. 


“A wild rose grew from Mary’s grave, 
From William’s grew a briar, 
They met and twined in a true love knot 
For all lovers to admire.” 


Mary had been buried on one side of the church door 
and William on the other, and the rose and the briar which 
sprang from their respective graves had grown and met 
over the church door, uniting the true lovers whom fate had 
separated. I recall only that last verse, but I fancy it is 
the same Mary who said: 


“Sweet William died for me to-night 
Pll die for him to-morrow.” 


Once I belonged to the army of working girls and lived 
at West End in Atlanta, near Uncle Remus's“ famous 
home, “The Sign of the Wren’s Nest“. Often, in going to 
my place of business, I found myself on the same car with 
the gentle-hearted genius of the Wren’s Nest, and sometimes 
I was tempted to take a seat by him and say: “My father 
knew you when you were a ‘pink-topped boy’ and later when 
you were both grown.” They were no doubt congenial com- 
rades as my father, too, had a keen sense of fun, and a 
merry imagination. Recently, a man who knew him well, 
said to me: “Your.father used to spend his summer holi- 
days at Indian Spring, to the great joy of the young peo- 
ple. Any hotel at the Spring would have been glad to give 
Sam Redding his board, since, wherever he went the young 
folks were sure to follow, for he kept them delightfully en- 
tertained with his humorous stories and funny anecdotes. 
Yet I never heard a coarse word from his lips. In this 
respect he was like “Uncle Remus”. I am one of the thou- 
sands, who, when children, delighted in the stories told to 
the “Little Boy” before “Miss Sallie” called him away. My 
mother had charmed our baby days with old folk-lore 
rhymes. One of these might suit the present fad for the 
Chanticleer as it purports to be an interpretation of his 
rebuke to one of his wives, who eackled complainingly: 


“Eggs I lay—every day, 
And still I go bare footed—b-a-r-e f-o0-ted.” 


Said Chanticleer: 


“Your foot so wide, there's none can git it 
A shoe to fit it—to fit it—to fit it.” 


When “Uncle Remus” passed from us I wrote a little 
verse about how lonesome Brer Rabbit was in the briar 
patch, but had not courage to send it. 


Franklin, N. C. MARGARET. 


Bread 


“Hits strange,” said Aunt Clorindy, as she deftly turned 
a “hoecake”, “hits strange how some folks 'minds me ob 
dis kin’ ob brade—al’ays er-turnin’, an’ turnin’, fust on 
one side, den on tudder, tell you don’t know top fum 
bottom. Dey’s folks des dat way—dem in high sassiety is 
lak flapjacks an’ waffles; you puts a lot ob butter’n lasses 
on 'em an’ dey does very well, but dey’s des de same ole 
turncoats ef de trufe wuz knowed. Dey’s lots ob folks dat 
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doan show nuffin but de sof" an’ sugary side tell you fin’ 
out what’s inside ob dem. 

“Now, dere’s light brade. Dat's dese folks dat go 
erbout easy lak an’ slow, but stiddy all de while; den, 
fust thing you know, dey riz erway up yonder in de worl’ 
when you aint thinkin’ bout 'em. 

Dere's the quick, narvious folks; dey’s biscuits. Dey 
rise up an’ bake quick in er hot oven, but dey sho is failures, 
ef de fire’s sorter slow. Heaps of folks has to hab excite- 
ment to keep ’em gwine. 

“An’ den dere’s de good ole pan brade—dat’s de right 
kine. Taint so slow and taint so fas’—put it in a nice hot 
oven, an’ how brown she gits on top, how slick on de bot- 
tom, an’ how juicy in de middle! Spread butter on er 
piece—lawsy chile—git erway! 

“Dey aint nothin’ better’n ole-fashioned folks *cep’n de 
ole-fashioned cawn-brade.” 


Bemis, Tenn. Exeanor D. McCraran. 


She Is Not To Be Pitied 


Recently, in another magazine, Mrs. Bryan told the 
story of a girl she knew—only partially educated or fitted 
for social life—living on a lonely little farm where she and 
her mother did all the work of the house—washing, ironing, 
dairying, working in the garden, sewing and mending for 
the father and four brothers. “This girl’s outlook is dreary,” 
said Mrs. Bryan, “what can she do towards bettering her 
condition? Marriage is not likely to come to her. She knows 
very few young men. Those who are really her equals 
would not seek as a wife a girl, poor, plainly dressed and 
obliged to work hard at such lowly tasks.” 

At first. glance, this girl’s lot seems hard, but think of 
it a moment; she is at home with mother, father and broth- 
ers, shielded from care and responsibility, loved and appre- 
ciated, and profitably employed—nothing to disturb her 
peace of mind. She has no lovers? Well, if her mission 
is to be a wife—her destiny will be accomplished somehow. 
The right man will find her as surely as the bee finds the 
blossom in the wilderness. 

I knew a girl similarly circumstanced; her family was 
one of the best in the state. They had been well-off, but 
reverses came and the father settled on a small farm in 
the remote country, where he and his boys worked in the 
field, and the girl and her mother did all the work of the 
household. The work was well done. The log house was 
beautifully kept. The girl was attractive, fitted to grace 
society, but she saw very little company. This did not seem 
to trouble her, she was always cheerful. Those who knew 
her wondered how she could be so contented. “Of course, 
she will be an old maid,” it was said. Years went by. One 
day it was reported in the neighborhood that the young lady 
was soon to be married. “Who is the man?” was the won- 
dering inquiry. It transpired that she had met a young 
man a year or two before, who shortly afterwards went to 
another state to seek his fortune. Though they had seen 
each other but a few times, a friendship had sprung up be- 
tween them. The friendship had been fostered by corres- 
pondence and had ripened into love. He returned, they were 
married and she went with him to the home he had made 
for her. é 

When it is necessary that a girl should stay at home and 
help her parents, let her try to be contented and happy. 
Contentment can be cultivated by looking persistently on the 
best side of a condition and making the most of every op- 
portunity. In the home with industrious, managing parents 
a girl can learn many lessons that will be worth more to her 
than any knowledge she can acquire in the world outside. 
Of course, if there is a large family, and it is necessary 
for some of the girls to seek employment and a livelihood 
elsewhere, it is praiseworthy of them to do this, but she is 
blest who remains at home, helping to make the household 
comfortable and happy. 


Alabama. Mvupa Hetnvr. 


A Plea for a Pariah 


How beautiful are these mid-summer days! How de- 
liciously restful it is to lie under a broad-armed tree and 
look up through its green vistas at the blue sky mottled 
with pearl-white clouds! When the tree has a bird in it— 
and the bird has a song to give you, then the rest is touched 
with rapture. There is a cat-bird in the tree beneath which 
I am lying. She is chirruping so sweetly, I am sure she 
is talking to a nest full of birdlings, hidden somewhere 
among the leafy branches. 

I love all birds, even the sparrows, those happy-go-lucky 
pariahs, whom everybody condemns. The Biological Survey 
Company has just published a booklet, calling on people 
everywhere to destroy that nuisance—the sparrow—to break 
up its nests, and when sparrows roost under the eaves of 
the house, to turn the hose stream upon the entire com- 
pany. This seems to me a very cruel suggestion. 

Of course sparrows are something of a nuisance—and 
we love the song birds best, but the sparrow’s gay little note 
is very cheering—and his blithe contentedness is inspiring. 
Then a kind of sacredness attaches to the sparrow, since 
Christ used this tiny bird to illustrate the watchful care of 
Our Father. Poor little outcasts ! They did not cross the 
ocean and come here of their own free will. Man brought 
them to serve his purpose, now he orders that they be ex- 
terminated. I don’t think this destruction edict will keep 
me from befriending the sparrows and from sprinkling 
crumbs under my window for their breakfast on cold, snowy 
mornings, and watching them eagerly pick up the food, 
chirping their thanks the while. One sleeps behind the 
blinds of my window. I hear its soft dreamy twitterings 
in the night and it gives me a sense of companionship. 
Sometimes in the day it lights on the window sill and peeps 
through the glass saucily as though it would say, “Don’t you 
want company? Open and let me in.” : 

e found a young sparrow that had fallen from the nest 
on the hard pavement and broken its wing. We put it in 
the aviary out on the porch with the canaries. It soon re- 
covered and seemed quite content with the other birds. It 
Was an inmate of the aviary a long time. One spring morn- 
ing it seemed restless and we let it out into the room and 
Opened the window. It perched on the casement and watched 
the sparrows outside hopping about on the low tree 


branches and twittering in the joy of freedom. Its little 
wings trembled, then suddenly they were spread and out 
flew our house nursling to join his brothers and sisters in 
the free out doors. > 

The sparrows are with us, they were made by God, who 
makes everything for some purpose—and this world is wide 
enough for all His creatures. So let us not be inhospitable 
to our little feathered friends who teach us the splendid 
lesson of cheerfulness and courage. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


The Land of Milk and Honey 


“Tell us what you two Western artists have done on 
that experimental farm you have in Florida,” asks Mrs. 
Bryan. Well, we are still making a specialty of kudzu, 
the magically-growing Japanese forage vine, having planted 
twenty acres more in it this spring—some between rows of 
corn—and some between rows of oats, and one acre, by 
way of experiment, right out in the wild among the native 
wire-grass. In spite of the long drouth and the inroads of 
the rabbits, who know a good thing instinctively—the kudzu 
has made good. We will plant it still more next season as 
we intend to give up the studio and go in for stock-raising. 

We have set out fifty grafted pecans and later will plant 
several acres respectively in peas, velvet beans, Spanish pea- 
nuts, potatoes and Satsuma oranges. In a corner of the 
garden—all the space we could spare—we raised fifteen 
bushels of Bermuda onions. We have planted two acres in 
Japanese sugar cane as a nucleus for future pastures and 
winter feed for stock in conjunction with kudzu. 

In the poultry yard, the Plymouth Rocks have proved 
their superiority as egg producers. We have now two 
hundred and seventy-five. Last year, from a dozen hens, 
we sold $97.00 worth of chickens and eggs and had over 
$150.00 worth on hand at the end of the year. Ninety 
per cent of the eggs hatch, and we very seldom lose a chick. 

Out of a batch of 161 last season we raised 159 to frying 
size. We have done quite as well this year with our pure 


Hope. 


breed Plymouths, but the mongrel kind have disappointed us. | 


The bee colony has done its duty nobly. We have taken 


out a thousand pounds of the finest white-comb honey I 


ever saw. -We use the one-pound sections, and each stand 
or hive accommodates eighteen sections. A new swarm, 


which came off this spring, filled its allotment of comb five | 


times. 


year the autumn honey harvest was heavier than that of | 


the early summer. Our bees live literally in clover nearly 
all the year long—as there are hundreds of acres covered 
with the indigenous Mexican clover or “pursley’—which 
keeps in bloom many months. 


the heart of Florida’s finest farming districts. 
Chipley, Fla. C. E. Peas. 


The Story of Iset Kheb 


In ancient Egypt there was an immemorial custom which 
seems to us cruel in the extreme. It was the sacrifice of 
a young girl annually to propitiate the Nile, the river upon 
whose overflowing depended the prosperity and the actual 
life of the Egyptians. Every year the most beautiful of the 
high-born maidens of the realm were assembled in the king’s 
palace. On such occasions no garden of the Orient pre- 
sented so gorgeous an appearance as did this royal hall 
where the fairest of the land arrayed in their richest ap- 
parel were ranged in semi-circles about the throne of the 
king. He smiled approval on each one and placed upon 


her brow a jewel in acknowledgment of her loveliness. The’ 


most beautiful girl stood at the right end of the first semi- 
circle. To her the king gave a vase of thinnest, transparent 
crystal containing a lotus lily. The vase was passed from 
the hands of one maid to the hands of the girl next her all 
along the ranks of the assembly. This was kept up until 
from nervousness or carelessness, one of the girls let the 
vase slip from her hands and fall, shattered, to the floor. 
At once the king proclaimed this girl to be the “Bride of 
the Nile”. A priest came forward and placed a wreath of 
lotus buds on her hair and leading her into the Nile, drowned 
her in its waters as an offering to the god of the river. To 
be the “Bride of the Nile” conferred great honor on the 
family of the sacrificed maid. 

Iset Kheb, on one occasion, stood at the head of the semi- 
circle of fair maids. To her the king gave the crystal vase. 
Twice it passed safely from her hands, but the third time 
it slipped from her unnerved fingers and shattered into 
fragments with a sharp tinkle which was Iset Kheb’s death 
knell. 

The priest came forward and crowned her with the sac- 
rificial garland; then taking her hand, he led her to the 
banks of the river, followed by the train of pale maidens 
and the king and all the court. Speechless and tearless, 
the mother of Iset kissed the fated girl, and the priest led 
her into the stream until the water rose to her lips, then 
lifting her in his arms, he plunged her beneath the tide— 
and held her there, until life was extinct. The wreath of 
pink blossoms from her lovely head floated on the current 
—there was no sound save the chanting of the priests and 
the low sobs of the mother. The lover of Iset clenched 


his hands and cursed the cruel custom and the river that. 


took the sweet life of his love. “The papyrus on which such 
deeds are recorded shall fail from this time,” he prophesied. 
“The paper reeds shall cease to grow on the river banks.” 

He became a self exile and a wanderer. His prediction 
was fulfilled. The papyrus began to disappear—now it is 
no longer seen in Egypt. It is found in Sicily and on the 
banks of a small stream near Jaffa in Palestine. 

This is the true story of Iset Kheb as it was written on 
the roll of papyrus found in her sarcophagus. Her mummy 
was perfectly preserved and showed the regular beauty of 
her features. It was sent to the Museum at Due West, S. C., 
in 1885. In 1891 the Museum building was burned and the 
treasure was consumed. The prediction concerning the dis- 
appearance of the papyrus is historical. It can be found in 
Meyers’ history of Egypt. In moods of intensely wrought 
emotion and mental excitement it is possible to look into the 
future as Cassandria did. 


Chester, S. C. Marion MoBLEY DURHAM. 


This meant ninety pounds of honey from the first 
flow, and we expect as much from the yield in the fall. Last | 


Besides this, the busy bee | 
has access to all the gardens around, as we live in town in| 
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COLGATE’S 


TA CC POWDER 
A Sunburn Soother 


If talcum powder has not relieved 
your sunburn, it is because you have 
never used Colgate’s. 


The Real Boric Powder 


Safest and best in its antiseptic and healingvalue, 
because chemical analysis proves it to contain 
eight times as much Boric Acid as the best of 
six other advertised talcum powders examined 
by an eminent chemist. 


Take a box with you to seashore or moun- 
tains for comfortable summer dressing. 


Your choice of 
Cashmere Bouquet—Violet 
—Dactylis—or Unscented 


COLGATE & CO. 


55 John Street 
New York 


Brown 
Your Hair 


Send for a Trial Package. 


“You’d never 
think I stained 
my hair, after 
I use Mrs. Pot- 
ter's Walnut- 
Tint Hair Stain. 
The Stain 
doesn’t hurt the 
hair as dyes do, 
but makes it 
grow out fluffy” 


It only 
takes you a 
few minutes 
once a‘month 


doesn’t rub 
off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. 
Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of 
paper, with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents 
(stamps or coin) and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a 


let on hair. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 1235 Groton 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Way to make Big 


GINSENG G5 mem 


Capital. One acre is worth $25,000, and yields more Revenue than 
a 100-acre farm with much less work and worry. Let me show you 
how to increase your annual Income $500, to $5000, and live in Ease 
and Comfort. Write now. 


T. H. SUTTON, 825 Sherwood Avenue, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Increase Your Reading 


Culture is the Only 


OUR NEW PREMIUM 


The Peoples Home Journal 
TWO MAGAZINES OF MERIT FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 


The Peoples Home Journal comes monthly, and 
is Fifty Cents a year. It is the consolidation in 
itself of two splendid publications. Don’t miss it. 

Just send $1.00 for a new or renewal subscrip- 
tion to UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 
and get both publications a year without additional 
cost to you. If you take Uncle Remus’s Home Mag- 
azine, get a neighbor’s dollar and you get the Peoples 
Home Journal and send him Uncle Remus’s Home 
Magazine. Address 


PUBLICATION PREMIUM DEPARTMENT 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, Atlanta, Georgia 


trial package. in plain sealed wrapper, with valuable book- E 
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Shopping for 
the Men Folks 


you’ll do wisely to buy 
SHIRLEY PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS for 
your husband, brother or son. Thus you will in- 
sure his comfort and save yourself the trouble of 
sewing on suspender buttons. 
Ordinary rigid back suspenders are not only 
e but loosen the buttons and pull 
em off. 


SHIRLEY PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


with their sliding cord back adjust themselves to 
the slightest movement—eliminating all drag on 
the shoulders and strain on the buttons. 

Get them from your dealer or send us 50c. State 
color and weight wanted, and whether for tall or 
medium height men. Guarantee with every pair. 


ÉCA 


A 422 
SHIRLEY PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS 


1715 MAIN STREET, SHIRLEY, MASS. 


A 100 Typewriter 
for 17 Cents a Day! 


Please read the headline over again. Then its tre- 
mendous significance will dawn upon you. 

An Oliver Typewriter—the standard visible writer 
—the $100 machine—the most highly perfected type- 
writer on the market—vouwrs for 17 cents a day! 

The typewriter whose conquest of the commerciai 
world is a matter of business history — yours for 17 
cents a day! 

The typewriter that is equipped with scores of such 
conveniences as The Balance Shift“ — The Ruling 
Device“ The Double Release“ The Locomotive 
Base“ — The. Automatic Spacer“ The Automatic 
Tabulator''— The Disappearing Indicator“ The 
Adjustable Paper Fingers“ 
— The Scientific Con— 
densed Keyboard’’—all 


Yours for 17 Cents 
a Day! 


We announced this new 
sales plan recently, just to 
feel the pulse of the peo- 
ple. Simply a small cash 
payment—then 17 cents a 
day. That is the plan in a nutshell. 

The result has been such a deluge of applications 
for machines that we are simply astounded. 

The demand comes from people of all classes, all 
ages, all occupations. 

The majority of inquiries has come from people of 
known financial standing who were attracted by the 
novelty of the proposition. An impressive demon- 
stration of the immense popularity of the Oliver 
Typewriter. 

A startling confirmation of our belief that the Era 
of Universal Typewriting is at hand. 


A Quarter of a Million People are 
Making Money with 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 


The Oliver Typewriter is a money-maker, right 
from the word “go!” So easy to run that beginners 
soon get in the “expert” class. Earn as you learn. 
Let the machine pay the 77 cents a day—and all above 
that is yours. f 

Wherever you are, there’s work to be done and 
money to be made by using the Oliver. The business 
world is calling for Oliver operators. There is not 
enough to supply the demand. Their salaries are 
considerably above those of many classes of workers. 


“An Oliver Typewriter in Every Home!“ 


That is our battle cry today. We have made the Oliver supreme 
in usefuiness and absolutely indispensable in business. Now comes 
the conquest of the home. 

The simplicity and strength of the Oliver fit it for family use. It 
is becoming an important factor in the home training of young peo- 
ple. An educator as well as a money maker. 

Our new selling plan puts the Oliver on the threshold of every 
home in America. Will you close the door of your home or office on 
this remarkable Oliver opportunity? 

Write for further details of our easy offer anda free copy of the 
new Oliver catalog. Address 


The Oliver Typewriter Agency 
114 North Pryor St. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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from the bed once more, and sprang ‘fearlessly at the fig- 
ure. But as his arms reached for it, he tripped and went 
down, the light in the bulb ceased, and when he again 
groped for the flashlight, found it, and pressed the switch, 
it refused to glow. 

Again Palmer swore; this time with an artistic vocab- 
ulary which alone preserved him from the sheerest panic. 
As quickly as he could, he lighted a lamp, then whirled 
toward the mantel-piece; the picture was there undisturbed. 
On the mantel lay the withered, ruined ‘and crimson-spotted 
rose—which had been white. 


AGGARD, resentful, bewildered, Tracy lighted his 
lamp and sat by the fire-place, his dog snuffling at 
his feet. He sat there until after one, sulkily brood- 

ing at his courage, and unwilling to be driven from the 
room; although Nancy Hort’s words recurred to him, om- 
inously: 

“Inside you are only a speret . . another speret that 
has growed stronger by bein’ outside the flesh . . . has 
power—” 

He refused to recall anything more. Then he was made 
aware that his lamps would not burn. Slowly and des- 
pairingly, their flame was growing less and less. He 
snatched up his flashlight. It would not work. 

He called sharply to his dog, and it was the last straw 
that a look of drunken vacuity had come over the bull ter- 
rier’s heretofore intelligent face. 

The dog seemed mesmerized, and at this instant the 
lamps went out in good earnest. Tracy sat quite still. Cold 
sweat rose on his forehead; but grasping the arms of his 
chair he remained absolutely quiet; yet with every sense 
abnormally alert. 

Uttering no soun®, scarcely breathing, he sat as an In- 
dian sits when watching for trouble. 

At last the sound of light, light footfalls., His ear, 
though trained by days of hunting, could barely catch them. 

“Footfalls that aint footfalls,’ Nancy Hart had said. 
With one last plan for unraveling this suspense, he pre- 
tended to breathe deeply, more deeply, the long drawn sus- 
piration of a sleeper. But all the time there rang in his 
ear— 

Inside you are only a speret . . . another speret . 
not in the flesh . . . has power 

Now he could barely keep up the fraud; for his soul 
was sick within him, paralysis from terror threatened him; 
all the power and courage his fighting ancestors could barely 
preserve him from swooning in utter horror of the unknown. 
Yet he clung blindly to a faint hope, and when a touch, 
light, cold, and shivery as snow, flecked on his throat, he 
choked back the yell of dismay on his lips, and clutched 
out in the dark with quick, desperate fingers. 

Again he nearly yelled; but this time with triumph, for 
his hands closed on flesh and blood, and it was struggling 
frantically in his arms. 

“Nancy Hart,” he said, in low, determined tones, “I 
know you! Be still, you wretched fraud, you liar!” 

“Let me go!” gasped his captive. “You are hurting me! 
Let me go!” 

To Palmer’s astonishment, the voice was not Nancy 
Hart’s harsh register—on the contrary, these tones were 
hauntingly sweet. Instantly determining to have light on 
the situation, he transferred both his prisoner’s hands to 
one of his own, and pulled her toward the lamps; but once 
at the table, he remembered they had been tampered with, 
and would not burn. Then he recalled a handful of candles 
in the table drawer, and an empty brass candlestick on 
the mantel-piece. > 

Silently and doggedly, deaf to his captive’s hurried, in- 
sistent pleading, he managed, with one hand, to get out a 
candle, put it in the stick, strike a match and light the wax 
wick. It burned up brightly, and he gazed eagerly at his 
prisoner. 

Almost he loosed her in his surprise; for he saw linea- 
ment for lineament, poise for poise, atmosphere for at- 
mosphere, the very girl of the picture; the dead woman’s 
perfect counterpart—and the vision of the stiletto. 

“Well, I'll be blanked!” he said, hastily. 

His captive drew herself, scornfully. 

“Gentlemen don’t swear where ladies are!“ 

“Nor do ladies make the hair rise on the heads of their 
men friends,” returned Palmer, grimly. Recalling how he 
had sweated with fear of the supernatural, he felt furiously 
angry to think how complete a fool she had made of him. 

“Let me go!” repeated the netted ghost, imperiously. 

“No,” said Palmer, haughtily, “not until. you explain 
the whole affair to me! Just sit down there, will you!” 

Perforce, she dropped into the arm-chair he pointed out 
to her, and he sat down opposite, still holding her hands 
in one of his, her lacy draperies sweeping around her, him- 
self in the silk of his luxuriously woven pajamas. The 
limited, but clear wax light fell softly on the curiously at- 
tractive picture they made; a goodly pair in the setting 
of this white and gold room. His eyes fixed themselves on 
her face. “Explain, I say!” he commanded, sternly. 

His prisoner stared wildly back at him; then suddenly 
her great eyes grew moist, her little, rea lips trembled; half 
a dozen big tears went splashing down her face. 

“You are scaring me to death!” she wailed, like a ter- 
rified child. 

“For Heaven's sake, don’t cry,’ implored Palmer, hur- 
riedly releasing her hands, “what about you scaring me 
nearly to death?” 

She gave a big sob, gulped down her tears, wiped her 
eyes with a shred of lace, and said, naively, and with 
much conviction, “It’s no harm to do anything you please 
to a man. It never hurts them.” 

“Oh, ah! is that so? Will you just look at these gray 
hairs on my temples? That's what you did to me with 
your fool pranks—do you call that ‘nothing’ ?” 

She leaned forward and examined the hairs, earnestly. 


“Did I really do all those?” she asked, a slightly pleased 


even doped my dog to-night. 


story. 


inflection in her voice. Then she added, rather aggrieved. 
“Most likely they’ve been there for years!” 

“They have not! I’m not thirty-five yet.” 

“Some men are gray-haired at twenty-five. I saw one—” 

“Never mind the men of twenty-five. Wont you please, 
you see I’m asking you very civilly—especially considering 
the circumstances—tell me why you've made my life a 
burden in my own house?” 

At this she grew sad, and deeply earnest. As though 
she now felt that he would understand, she poured out the 
whole desperate little story. She painted the death bed 
of the mother she adored, the weak voice asking only one 
thing—that the estate might be kept among the Raymonds; 
her step-father’s promise, her own whispered oath that she 
would see that he kept his promise; and then the bitter 
revelation that he had utterly failed to carry out his pledged 
word; her ensuing belief that her mother would, in the 
next world, sorrow over the deserted home place. Then 
came her firm resolve to keep Oakhurst from the invader 
at any cost; her plan to mark the place as haunted, that 
she might buy it cheaply with what little money she had, 
and then live on it, somehow. 

“And, of course, I wouldn’t have troubled your aunt,” 
she went on, eagerly, “I never allowed Nancy or myself to 
go near her room. That bad dream she had was just too 
much fruit cake that night. With you it was—different.” 

“Well, I should say it was!” grunted Palmer. “You 
But why has he never scented 
you before?” 

“I f-f-fed him—often—” she stammered, “and dogs al- 
ways love me. They—they—can’t seem to help it.” 

Tracy Palmer, looking at the frail, lovely figure, at the 
courageous eyes, and feeling the insistent, magnetic charm 
of her atmosphere, believed her. 

He laughed. “By jove—you are an original sort of a 
girl! How did you do all of those other things?” 

She blushed... His laughter disconcerted her. 

“The—the spots were just some dye on a panel. This 
room is full of secret panels; but you’d never find them 
by sounding, as you tried to do. That—that spotted rose 
was really another just cut, and it’s stem put in scarlet 
water—it drank the color up into the leaves, then Nancy 
mashed it, and changed it while you slept for one she saw 
you stamp.” 

“But you—with that dirk—were you in a mirror?” 

“No, it was really I.” 

“Didn’t you think I’d catch you?” 

„I—there was a fine wire,” she confessed, turning very 
red, “we tripped you with it.” 

“I should say you did,“ growled Tracy. “Of all the 
girls I ever heard of—But I caught you in the end!” 

“Because you made me think you really were asleep. 
You positively didn’t seem to have any nerves at all!” 

“Humph!” 

“After the first time to-night, I sent Nancy back to 
bed. We didn’t expect to do any more. Then I began 
thinking how hard you were to scare—and that Pd better 
try again. I didn’t call Nancy; but just slipped back a 
panel, heard you breathing deeply, came in, and got closer 
than I thought. I wasn’t expecting you to grab out like 
a spider!” Suddenly a lump rose in her throat. “Oh, it’s 
all spoiled!” she wailed, “all spoiled! And what would 
mother have said to my being here in your room at one 
o’clock, talking like this? And now you'll stay here for- 
ever, and Oakhurst will never never have a Raymond as 
mistress again!” 

“I’m not so sure of that!” murmured Palmer to him- 
self, as he gazed with increasing interest at the exquisite 
young figure; at the hopeless, lovely face. Aloud, he said, 
hurriedly, to turn off her thoughts, : 

“But child—how could you be so like your grandmother’s 
picture!“ 

Something like a faint, little laugh came from her. 

“It wasn't grandmother Myra’s picture at all—only 
mine in an old-fashioned, fancy dress!“ 

“Good Lord! And Pd never thought of such a possi- 
bility! Your friend Nancy—but never mind! The thing 
now is for me to slip on a dressing gown over these pajamas, 
and go with you to Aunt Maria, and tell her the whole 
Both she and I will forgive you—on one condition 
—that you stay with us a couple of weeks and learn that 
Bostonians aren’t as black as they’re painted. Will you 
promise?” She hung her head. 

“None but the truthful Nancy and ourselves will ever 
know how informal was your arrival,” he went on, cheer- 
fully. “PlU just have Aunt Maria write your step-father 
that you came back and are visiting her. Now, give your 
hand on it!” 

He arose, she followed suit, hesitated, and then slowly 
laid her small fingers in his. 
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A Slight Mistake > 
“See here, did you tell Von Clubber I was the worst liar 
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you ever met 
“Not much, old chap—I told him you were the best.” 


—Judge. 


Since She Asked 
Sue Don't you know, George kissed me at the door last 
night twice before I could stop him! 
Mae—Gracious! What cheek! 
Sue—Both.—Smart Set. 


Unfortunate 
“I am so unfortunate,” she said, impressively and confi- 
dentially, “as to possess the gift of divining exactly what 
every one thinks of me.” 


He (absent-mindedly): “That is unfortunate.”—Scraps. __ 
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For Only Five Cents 
You Can Secure a Perfect Pattern 


Here's a splendid chance to get a stylish dress pattern for a very small amount. 


Be sure to read the offer, take advantage of it, and then tell your friends how easy it 
is to purchase an up-to-the-minute pattern cheap. 


You will find each month in the Magazine a coupon to be sent with 
your order. This coupon entitles you to not more than two patterns at 
five cents each. If you want one pattern, send five cents with the cou- 
pon; if you desire two, send coupon and ten cents. (Send coin or stamps.) 


This coupon will appear each month, and thus every reader will have the chance 
to buy twenty-four patterns, if desired, at five cents each. Keep your coupons, 


if you can’t use them right away. 


It is money saved. 


Directions for the sending in of your order and measurement for these patterns 


will be found on the coupon. 


For every new subscription, or renewal, with which you send $1.00 we will extend your 
time six months and let you select SIX patterns FREE OF COST. Your pattern selections 


must be sent with the subscriptions. 


Tell your neighbor of the coupon, and send in her subscription. 


Address 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Pattern Department 


3326-3328—Ladies’ Costume. Waist is cut 
in six sizes, 32 to 42. Skirt is in six 
Sizes, 22 to 32. 

3329—Ladies’ Bathing Suit. Six 
2 to 42. 

3333—Ladies’ Waist. 

3310—Child’s One-Piece 
sizes, 2 to 6 years. 

3316—Girls’ Dress. Four sizes, 6 to 12 
years. 

3319—Boys’ Suit, Consisting of a Blouse 


sizes, 


Six sizes, 32 to 42. 
Dress. Three 


Slipped on Over the Head, and 
Knickerbockers. Three sizes, 2 to 4 
years. 

-3312—Child’s Dress. Three sizes, 1 to 5 
years. 

3324—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. Six sizes, 32 
to 42. 


3311—Ladies’ Combination Corset-Cover 
and Drawers. Seven sizes, 32 to 44. 


SEE COUPON ON PAGE 26 FOR DIRECTIONS AS TO MEASUREMENTS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


3330—Ladies’ Dressing-Sack. Seven sizes, 
32 to 44. 
3321— Ladies“ Tucked Shirt-Waist. Six 
sizes, 32 to 42. 
27—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 
to 42. 
25— Girls' Dress. 
years, 
3320—Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt. 
sizes, 22 to 30. 
3309—Misses’ Dress. 


Six sizes, 32 
Four sizes, 4 to 10 
Five 


Three sizes, 14 to 


18 years. 

3318—Ladies’ Yoke Skirt. Six sizes, 22 
to 32. 

3322— Girls' Dress. Four sizes, 6 to 12 
years. 

3317—Ladies’ Blazer Coat. Five sizes, 
32 to 40. 

3323—Ladies’ Corset-Cover. Six sizes, 


32 to 42. 
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cleanses thoroughly, 
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the skin. 
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Sold everywhere. 
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TIRES, Coaster - Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at half usual prices, 


DAISY FLY KILLER . 


Neat, clean, ornamental, 
convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all season. Made 
of metal. Cannot spill 
or tip over, will not soil 
or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. i 
all dealers or sent pre- 
paid for 20 cents. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 De Kalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. X. 


Sent on A Send No Money. 
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cours, wigs, puffs, etc. ANNA AYERS, 


Dept. 265 19 Quincy st. Chicago 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
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Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
Almost The Bishop and the Boogerman 
Harris. A beautiful, well bound vol- 
ume given free for a new or renewal 
REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, NOW. 
Address BOOK DEPARTMENT 


G The last great book by JOEL CHANDLER 
subscription for $1.00 to UNCLE 
Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, Atlanta, Georgia 


DOES NOT KLL but DOELT i q EFFECTIVELY rids 1K cupboard 
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ANT. save ANNOYANCE and keep the ants out of your eatables. 
ANTI-ANT “COMPANY, Dept. G SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Women Earn $20 10 530% Weekly 


Pleasant work — requires only a portion of your time. Let us tell 
you how to gain financial independence selling Reif's Toilet Prepar- 
ations. Experience not necessary. No deposit or guarantee re- 
quired. Articles favorably known. Free samples and full particulars 
upon request. Write today. 


THE CHARLES REIF COMPANY 
300 CHERRY Sr. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Aj Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
$ Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
s scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 


50ct. SHEET MUSIC 


15cts EACH, POSTPAID 
SON GS—Words and Music for Piano or Organ 


Rainbow Carry Marry Harry Aig Hit 

My Pony Boy I’ve Got Rings On My Fingers 
Red Wing Down in Jungle Town 

Just Some One I Wish I Had a Girl 

Red Head Yip-I Addy-I-Aye 

Star of the East By Light of Silvery Moon 

Oh! You Kid Sweet Bunch of Daisies 

Silver Threads Among the Gold 
My Wife’s Gone to the Country 
That’s What the Rose Said to Me 
Put On Your Old Grey Bonnet 
Way Down in Cotton Town 

No One Knows I’m Awfully Glad I’m Irish 
Honey Boy I Remember You Napanee 
Daisies Won't Tell I’m Bringing Up the Family 
Molly Lee Be Jolly Molly March Song Hit 


Senora A Dandy 
Smarty Kid Song 
Baby Doll 
Dreaming 
Are You Sincere? 


Beautiful Eyes Lonesome Taffy 
Always Me I'd Rather Say Hello“ than Good. 
That Italian Rar bye Cubanola Glide Great Hit 


Garden of Dreams I Love My Wife But Oh You Kid 
INSTRUMENTAL- Music for Piano or Organ 
Kiss of Spring, Waltz Wild Cherry, Rag 
Sicilian Chimes, Reverie Frog Legs, Rag 
Let Er Go, March Love Sparks, Walts 
Rainbow, Two-Step Moon Winks, 7%ree-Step 
Star of Sea, Reverie Maple Leaf, Rag 
Morning, Cy, Barn Dance Beautiful Star of Heaven 
Turkey in the Straw Ben Hur Chariot Race 
Red Wing, Two-Step Kerry Mills Barn Dance 
Red He Rag, A Hit College Life, Two-Step 
Curly, Two-Step, (New Hit) Blaze of Glory, March 
Burning of Rome, March Princess Royal, Caprice 
Our Music is the same — in every particular —as you pur- 
chase in any Music store—the only difference being the price. 
THE MYREX COMPANY, 241 West 36th Street, NEW YORK 
“The Cheapest Musie House on Earth” 
Send 2c Stamp for *‘Money-Saving"’ Catalog 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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ency in enforcement of penalties. 


The Recollections of Alexander H. Stephens 


Concluded from Page 7) 


|Lee’s position. He was gotten to City Point July 4th, and 
was detained there two days after Rear Admiral Lee, U. S. 
N., wired his request for a conference to Washington and 
waited reply. July Ist to 2rd, Gettysburg was fought; July 
4th, Vicksburg fell; July 6th, Admiral Lee informed him 
that he would not be received. 

Sherman sent him a verbal invitation, October, 1864, to 
conference at Atlanta on peace, its tenor or manner indi- 
cating that Stephens would act without reference to Davis. 
His written reply assured Sherman that the object was so 
dear to him that there was no sacrifice short of honor that 
he would not make for its sake: 


But the entire absence of power on my part to enter into any such nego- 
tiations and the like . . on his as appears from his message, precludes my 
acceptance. If he is of opinion that there is any prospect of our agreeing 
upon terms of adjustment to be submitted to the action of our respective gov- 
ernments, and will make this known to me in some formal and authoritative 
manner, I would most cheerfully and willingly, with the consent of our au- 
thorities, accede to his request. 


After Blair's visits in 1865, Mr. Davis told Mr. Stephens 
that Blair had proposed, with Lincoln’s knowledge, as was 
understood, a “Secret Military Convention” between belliger- 
ents with a view to their ape jointly the Monroe doc- 
trine threatened in Mexico by Napoleon; the armistice, that 
would be necessary, and the engagement in a matter of com- 
mon interest, would allow sectional passions a chance to 
cool and pave the way to peace. Stephens suggested that 
Davis and Lincoln meet near City Point, with only Grant 
and Lee in the secret. Davis insisted on a Commission of 
three, naming Stephens, R. M. T. Hunter and Judge J. A. 
Campbell. Stephens objected that the absence at once of 
himself and Hunter from the Senate—President and Presi- 
dent pro tempore—would imperil the secrecy Blair insisted 
on. The appointments held. The Commissioners’ departure 
was heralded in the press, and, by the time they reached 
City Point, the North was in a stir. There, Grant received 
them on his own authority, pending advices from Washing- 
ton. “It was mainly through his instrumentality that Mr. 
Lincoln finally consented to receive us,“ Mr. Stephens said. 

The meeting was aboard the River Queen. Stephens ad- 
dressed Lincoln pleasantly. concerning their past associa- 
tions in Congress and as “Young Indians”; Lincoln re— 
sponded cordially; inquiries concerning old comrades fol- 
lowed. Then, political discussion began, during which no 
one entered “except a colored servant to bring water, cigars 
and other refreshments.” Seward premised that there was 
to be “no clerk, no record.” The military convention, armis- 
tice, emancipation, compensation for slaves, status of seceded 
States if war were instantly abandoned, were reviewed. 
Lincoln’s “opinion” was that the States would be 8 

“restored to their practical ree ons to the Union”; that his 
Emancipation Proclamation, as a “war measure .. would 
apply only to such slaves as had come under its operation“; 
he should “leave that to the courts”, would “never modify 
it“; favored remunerating the South for slaves. But he 
promised nothing except liberal exercise of Executive clem- 
“Restoration of the Union 
is a sine qua non with me,” he said. His letter, by Blair to 
Davis, had referred to “our common country”; Davis’s to 
“the two countries”. 

Stephens brought up the question of exchange of prison- 
ers. Lincoln said he was in favor of doing something about 


it; had put the whole matter in the hands of Grant, with 


whom the visitors could confer. Mr, Stephens relates: 


I then said, “I wish, Mr. President, you would reconsider the subject 
of an armistice on the basis which has been suggested. If, upon so doing, 
you shall change your mind, you can make it known through the Military,” 
“Well,” said he, as he was taking my hand for a farewell leave, and with a 
peculiar manner very characteristic of him, ‘‘well, Stephens, I will reconsider 
it, but I do not think my mind will change; but I will reconsider.” 


So ended the one interview which the Confederate Gov- 
ernment was able to obtain with Abraham Lincoln, though 
it had sought many, and in matters of form, Davis had made 
every concession except that indicated in the term, “the 
two countries”. 

Mr. Stephens advised Mr. Davis against a public report 
of the conference; spoke of Lincoln’s promise to “recon- 
sider”; Mr. Davis might yet hear from it in a quiet way 
after the peace “hubbub” had subsided; if Lincoln had 
really held the views Blair suggested, the publicity given 
the mission on its start from Richmond might account for 
failure. Mr. Davis insisted on the written report, which was 
made to the Confederate Congress, February 6th, stating 
that no terms save. unconditional surrender, with a pledge 
of Executive clemency as far as Lincoln could exercise it, 
were offered. Resolutions of indignation and purpose to 
fight on, with speeches of like tone by Davis, Benjamin and 
Hunter, followed. March 8th, the United States Congress 
called on Lincoln for information concerning the conference. 
His report is on record. 

Mr. Stephens’s distress at the turn of affairs is so em- 
phasized in his Journal and in his letters to Seward as to 
indicate that something more than is published may have 
been said about secrecy. There may have been passes of a 
personal nature between himself and Lincoln, as old friends 
and as men, and apart from their official stations, in which 
each expressed desire to co-operate for peace, and which 
each felt bound in honor never to reveal. Seward, as a 
man, may have spoken in some such way. There may have 
been some tacit understanding, on Stephens’s initiative, that 
the conference should at least not be used to foment public 


able when his physical weakness is considered. 


wrath. It is almost impossible to conceive of Stephens hav- 
ing that interview with Lincoln and not making, in his per- 
sonal character, some appeal to the merciful side of his 
friend in behali of an invaded country and a suffering 
people. Yet, on the basis of what has been published of 
the conference and its sequences, he might feel that North- 
ern resentment would tie Lincoln’s hands. 

Lincoln, Grant and Sherman were in conference, March 
27th, in Admiral Porter’s presence. Porter relates: “Lincoln 
wanted peace on almost any terms. Mr. Lincoln did, 1.1 
1 arrange the (so-called liberal) terms offered General 
Joseph Johnson.” These terms, in Lincoln’s words at the 
Conference, “restored the States to their practical relations 
to the Union.” Sherman says in his “Memoirs”: “Mr. Lin- 
coln exclaimed more than once that there had been enough 
bloodshed.” In all this, may there not have been some “re- 
considering” of the talk at Hampton Roads between the 
two old friends, neither of whom doubted the goodness and 
patriotism of the other? 

Mr. Stephens declined to make a speech in line with the 
administration speeches: “I could not undertake to impress 
upon the people the idea that they could do what I believed 
impossible, or to inspire in them hopes which could never be 
realized. It was then that I withdrew from Richmond.” In 
their last interview, he told Mr. Davis that he should keep 
silence as to his views of the situation. They parted, Mr. 
Stephens says, in the “same fricndship that had always 
marked our intercourse.” This, at times cordial, had never 
been deep and warm. It can be understood how each re- 
garded the other painfully as having obstructed Confederate 
success. In his “War Between the States”, Mr. Stephens 
gives a mellowed view of his Chief. Still, it is not incon- 
sistent with that of his Journal, when the sore was raw; 
when the South was in ruins, her public men in prison and 
threatened with hanging; and when Mr. Stephens felt that 
none of this needed to have come to pass. From his last 
interview with Mr. Davis, he went to “Liberty Hall”, where 
he remained quietly awaiting arrest and imprisonment, with 
probable execution. 

This sketch, confined chiefly to the political side of his 
life as of first importance in the present connection, has had 
to neglect that side which, from the human standpoint, is 
most charming. No study of him is complete which excludes 
his personal gifts, his hospitality, charity, conduct to his 
family, friends, servants and dumb beasts. “Marse Alex is 
kinder to dogs than mos’ folks is to folks,” said his body- 
servant. None is complete which omits his ministry in pris- 
ons and hospitals; of the last, three were established in 
Richmond with his aid, while “Liberty Hall” became a 
“Wayside Home” for footsore Confederates. At all times, 
his home belonged to the people. Distinguished visitors 
sought it; so did hungry tramps—black and white. He 
timed his meals to suit train hours. On the lot was a Bap- 
tist church and a Methodist church, and when Catholics so 
pleased, his house was their chapel. His charity was bounded 
only by his means. An ingrate would be helped anew. “He 
seemed able to forgive as long as any man had power to 
wrong him,” wrote R. M. Johnston. He was an indefatig- 
able worker; performed official, professional and social 
duties rigorously; read the papers; conducted a heavy cor- 
respondence; taught a free law class, “boarding” some of 
his students; was the most approachable of men. People 
from everywhere wrote or talked to him of the “state of the 
country”, their troubles and everything else. He tried to 
answer every letter, see every caller. Petitioners, whose own 
Representatives would not heed them, wrote and appealed 
to him. He was Commodore for all the States. And so far 
removed from graft was he that his rule was never to make 
a dollar beyond his salary while in Washington. 

The force which he made of his life is the more remark- 
“He never 
looked,” said Toombs, “as if he had two weeks’ purchase on 
life.“ R. M. Johnston, a child at the time, saw him first 
when he was twenty-one: “His form was the most slight 
and slender I had ever seen; his thin chestnut hair was 
brushed away from a white brow and bloodless cheeks. The 
child looking at him felt sorry for another child.” In his 
earlier campaigns, he was often mistaken for a boy. A lis- 
tener to one of his thoughtful, brilliant addresses, ex- 
claimed: “He is nothing but lungs and brain!” The press, 
speaking of him in ante-bellum days as “considered by many 
the ablest member of the House”, and, “one of the marked 
characters of the House”, described his appearance during 
his speeches, with his emaciated form and blazing eyes, as 
that of “intellect incarnate”; and, “There was something 
grand in the mere spectacle of this shadowy figure binding 
up the very breath of the House.” 


(End of the Introductory Sketch) 


The next instalment, which will 
appear in the September number, is 


by Mr. Stephens himself, being the 
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CASTLE HEIGHTS SCHOOL. 


An institution that has achieved national distinction in a decade. At the forefront of Southern schools in character-building. 
Equipment and Clean Sportsmanship. Classical, Scientific and Commercial Courses. Number limited to 150 guarantees 277. 
dividual attention. Certificate admits to prominent colleges, North and South. Healthful location. No saloons. Cigarettes 
prohibited. Gymnasium; swimming pool. Magnificent ee field ; cinder track, gridiron, diamond, etc Rates $350. 
For catalogue and information, address HE HEAD MAST ERS, Box 1, Lebanon, Tennessee. 


Columbia, Tennessee 


Situated in the blue-grass region of Middle Tennessee. 
Exteptionally healthful climate. Not a case of serious 
illness among the students in the history of the school. 
Equipment valued at $400,000.. Large and experienced 
faculty. Careful personal instruction for every boy. 

Ranked by the United States government as one of the 
“A” grade schools. Every means provided for comfort, 
development and pleasure. Prepares for any college or 
university in the United States or for life. Terms mod- 
erate. For catalogue, address Box A. 


HARDY and EDGERTON, Principals, 


Columbia Military Academy, be ete Tennessee 


ENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


A school of national patronage. On main line of Southern Ry. in mountains of East Tennessee, 

the Switzerland of America. Most healthful climate in U. S. 35 States represented past session. 

New buildings designed especially for a military school. Up-to-date equipment. Steam heat, electric 

lights, running water from fine spring in every room. Gymnasium, bowling alleys, athletic field, 
campus of 45acres. All forms of healthful outdoor exercise. Encampments in mountains, practice marches, 
cavalry trips. Thorough class work. Individual instruction. Prepares for college, government academies, 
or business. Social surroundings ideal. One of the most successful military schools in the South. 


Terms—bdoard and tuition, full session, $300. 


or handsome Illustrated catalogue, address 
COL. O. C. HULVEY, Superintendent, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


370 Boys from 45 Stateslast ses- 
gon. Largest Private Academy 
inthe South. Boysfrom 10 to 
20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government 
N Academies, or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; 
pure bracing mountain air 
of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Pure mineral spring 
waters. Military training 
develops obedience, health, 
manly carriage. Fine shady 
laws, gymnasium, swimming 
pool and athletic ark, Daily 
rills. Boys from homes of re- 
. 7finementonly desired. Persona) 
x — Individual instruction by our Tutot. 
ial System. Academy fifty years old. New $100,000 
barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire - proof, 
Charges $360. Handsome catalog free. Address: 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., PRINCIPAL, Staunton, Va. 


THE CITADEL 


The Military College of South Carolina 
Charleston, S. C. 


The “West Point of the South.” Thorough 
military training. Graduates qualified for 
U.S. Army commissions. Liberal courses in 
the arts and sciences leading to B.S. 
degree. Nominal tuition fee. For 
catalogue, address Department A. 


Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 


Established 1793. 


A busy and lovable home for 
boys, on Southern Railway, in 
the country. A location famous 
for safety, health and beauty. 
Strong graduate faculty of 
Christian men, giving constant 
and individual attention. Mili- 
tary 3 firm yet affec- 
tionate. Outdoor life, with 
Tennis and other healthful 
sports, Hazing abhorred. Bible, 
Physical Culture and fine Penman- 
ship specialties. Full Classical, 
Commercial, Scientific and Music 
Courses. Small classes. Terms reasonable. 
For illustrated catalogue, address, 


PRESTON LEWIS CRAY, B.L., Principal, Box 30 


Increase the value of your boy’s education 
by giving him a broader training than 
your pe lic school can offer. 


PORTER 


Military 
Academy 


will ** him a thorough preparation for college - with 
Military Training. Also Commercial Courses. Large 
Buildings. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Athletic 
field. Board, tuition, etc., 8250. Two from one family 
$450. Lower School, with separate dormitory for boys 
from 10 to 14. For catalog address 

Rev. Walter Mitchell, B. D., Rector, Box A, Charleston, S. C. 


1793-1911 


THE BINGHAM 


SCHOOL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


has prepared Boys for Col- 
lege and for Life, and to 
be Men, 


For 117 Years. 


8 miles from the City. Mili- 
tary for discipline, control 
and carriage. Boys ex- 
pelled from other schools 
not received. Vicious boys 
removed as soon as dis- 
covered. We undertake to 
Form, but not to Reform, 
boys. Hazing and causing fagging excluded 
by our inviolable pledge of honor. Very com- 
plete catalogue sent on application. 


1793 COL.R.BINGHAM, B. F. D. 10 , Asheville. N. C. 1911 
SSS ů·ů· E O 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-third Session begins Sept. 13, 1910, 
Excellent labora’ and clinical facilities. 

Climate salubrious, ving expenses moderate. 

Write for terms and catalog C 


Christopher Tompkins, M. D., Dean, Richmond, Va. 


GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


An engineering institute of 
the very highest rank, in the 
heart of the progressiveSouth. 
Advanced courses in Mechan- 
ical, Electrical, Textile and 
Civil Engineering, Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, Chemistry and 
Architecture. Extensive and 
new__equipment__of Shop, 
Mill, Laboratories, etc. 

The demand for the 
School’s graduates is much 
greater than the supply. 
Dormitories. Cost reasonable. 

For illustrated Catalog, ad- 
dress, 


K. G. MATHESON, LL.D. 


President 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


— ATETEA 
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THE 30 ROBERT BINGHAM 
NOW LIVING OF THE 6TH 
GENERATION SINCE 1703 


SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLEGE 
ATLANTA, GA. 
A high class and the oldest dental college in 


Georgia, member of the National Association 
of Dental faculties. If interested in a dental ed- 
ucation, write for our free catalog of complete 


information. Address DR. S. W. FOSTER, 
Dean, 103 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 


The Littleton Bill Littleton The Littleton Bill 


The bill referred to on Page 13, 
is as follows: 

“A bill to be entitled an act to 
encourage education by requiring 
parents and guardians and others 
standing in parental relation to 
send children of school age to 
school for a minimum period of 
time; to provide a penalty for 
the violation of this act, and for 
other purposes. 

“Section 1. Be it enacted by 
the General Assembly of the 
State of Georgia, and it is here- 
by enacted by authority of the 
same, that any parent or other 
person having under his or her 
control a child of school age shall 
cause such child to be enrolled 
and to attend some public, pri- 
vate or other school for a period 
of not less than 60 days during 
each school year: Provided, that 


| this section shall not apply to 
any child not in proper physical 


or mental condition to attend 
school, nor to any children that 
have completed the fourth grade 
of school work as prescribed by 


the State Board of Educ ation, 
nor to any child who lives more 
than three miles by the nearest 
traveled road from the school 


house which such child would be 
required to attend; nor to any 
other child, who, for sufficient 
reason, is excused from such at- 


tendance by the county or mu- 
nicipal school board. 
Instruction during the re— 


quired period elsewhere than at 
school shall be equivalent to 
school attendance: Provided, that 
such instruction secured elsewhere 
than at school shall be equivalent 
to that given to the child of like 
age in the public, private or other 
school where such child resides, 
„Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, 
that it shall be the duty of all 
principals of public or common 
schools of this State to make a 
written report, under oath, at the 


end of each month, to the county | 


or municipal school board, show- 
ing the name, grade and daily at- 
tendance of all children of school 
age embraced within the school 
district where such school is lo- 
cated. It shall be further the 
duty of the county or municipal 
school board to compare such list 
monthly with the list of children 
of the school age shown in the 
school census and to file said list 
in their offices, 

„Sec. 3. Be it further enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, that 
the county or municipal school 
board, in their respective coun- 
ties, shall have the power and ju- 
risdiction to hear and determine 
all matters arising under this act, 
and to enforce the penalties here- 
in provided; and to this end may, 
if necessary, cause any proper 
officer to arrest or imprison an 
offender, and may have witnesses 
summoned, hear testimony under 
%ath, render judgment and pass 
sentence upon the parents or 
guardian of any child making de- 
fault in the county where such 
board exercises jurisdiction; pro- 
vided, that persons standing in 
parental relationship shall first be 
notified by the county or munici- 
pal school board before such per- 
son shall be amenable to the law. 

“Sec. 4. Be it further enacted 
by authority aforesaid, that each 
parent and the guardian of every 
child failing to comply with the 
provisions of this act shall be 
subject on conviction to a fine 
of not exceeding $10 and cost, or 
imprisonment of not exceeding 
ten days in the common jail of 
the county, and each day’s de- 
fault of such child shall consti- 
tute a separate offense, within the 
discretion of the county or mu- 
nicipal board, for which a like 
punishment may be inflicted. 

“Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, 
that all fines imposed hereunder 
shall be paid into the county 
treasury and be applied to edu- 
cational purposes. 

“Sec. 6. Be it further enacted, 
that the provisions of this act 
shall go into effect on and after 
January 1, 1910. 

“Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, 
that all laws and parts of laws in 
conflict with this act be, and the 
same are, hereby repealed.” 
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Green Cove Springs, Fla. 9 miles below Jacksonville 


E are ideally situated on the St. John’s River, 
in one of Florida’s famous health resorts. Our 
health record is perfect. Artesian water. 

Perfect sanitation. 


Our home life is real. Mrs. Hulvey personally plans 
for the comfort and pleasure of the boys. There never 
is homesickness. The teachers and the boys live inthe 
same building, and are companions. Our table is fine. 
There are NO SALOONS in the town, and no fac- 
tories. We nre free from bad influences. Our study 
courses prepare for any college or for business. Our 
faculty are trained specialists. We give personal 
instruction. We have cadets from 13 states. 


Our military training is not overtaxing, and begets 
obedience, love of order, regularity and respect for 
authority. Our out-door gymnasium and swimming- 

ool are large and well equipped, and are under a 
rained instructor. You should write to- day for our 
handsome book. Address me personally. 


COL. GEO. W. HULVEY, Supt., Box B. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Offers medical students unsurpassed clinical and other advantages. 
Modern equipped building, unsurpassed Laboratories, Lying-In 
Asylum, Hospitals, etc., 39th Annual Session will begin October 3, 
1910, For catalogue address Chas. F. Bevan, M. D., Dean, Box 
B, Calvert and Saratoga Sts., Raltimore, Md. 


Schools for Girls 


Columbia Institute 


For the Higher Education of Young Women 
Established 1835. COLUMBIA, TENN. 


A school where the best formative in- 
fluences are found, where the education is 
sound, and the moral and physical culture 
helpful and uplifting. Seventy-five years 
of continued success. Medal of honor at 
World’s: Fair, 1904. Limited enrollment. 
Wholesome home privileges. Intimate 
relation of teacher and pupil. 

Superb location. City advan- 
tages without its distractions, 

Imposing buildings, steam 
heated, electric lighted. 
College Preparatory and 
Elective Courses. Full 
diploma. Daily exer- 


cise in gymnasium and 


outdoors. Fall Term 
Opens September 15th. 
Write for catalogue. | 
Address i 


Rev. Walter Branham 
Capers, President, 
Columbia, Tenn. 


Sweetwater College Preparatory 


Sweetwater, Tenn. 


A home school for girls. The beautiful school 
buildings are completely equipped to meet the needs 
of the most exacting ; have all modern conveniences; 
steam heat, electric li thts, and new lum bing 
throughout. Patrons will find the work done by a 
capable corps of experienced teachers, who have 
made special prepara- tion for this workin several 
departments. For particulars, address 

MRS. ELIZABETH M. ROWLAND, 
` Principal. 


SULLINS COLLEGE 
AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


A select school for girls and young women, ina 
beautiful mountain valley 1800 feet above sea level. 
Delightful and healthful climate; malaria unknown. 
Large modern building. Beautiful campus. Fine 
gymnasium. Tennis, basket ball, golf. Regular and 
special courses, art, expression. Conservatory of 
music unsurpassed south of Washington. Experi- 
enced European and American professors. 284 stu- 
dents past session. Terms moderate. For catalogue, 
address DEPT. OF PUBLICITY, Box 398, Bristol, Virginia 


in writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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SUNBEAMS 


From the South 
By FRANK L. STANTON 


The Reasonable Fellow 


I’m a reasonable fellow, built for sunshine or for rain; 

I rack along with trouble, or I board the Joyful train; 
Content to stay awhile 
Where I see the country smile, 

Though the horse that I may bet on aint a-makin’ every mile! 


When the Lord laid out the country, with its fruits an’ blos- 
soms free, 
I judge that He intended just a modest share for me; 
The shelter o' the trees, 
The honey o the bees, 
An’ taint for me to grumble when He did His best to please. 


You can’t please all the people, but here's one o’ them that 
takes, 


With a feelin’ kin to thankfulness the joy each minute makes; 


Aw if Joy comes not to-day, 
Not with Sorrow will I stay; 
I'll rise up on the morrow an’ PU meet him on the way! 


* | * 


Just a Little Favor 


A Billville prisoner addressed the following note to a 
friend on the outside: 

“Dear Bill—I want my case postponed till the next term 
o' court. Please invite the Judge to take a ride behind the 
hoss that killed your mother-in-law, an’ spill him in the big 
road, an’ cripple him so’s hell have to take to his bed for 
about two weeks, or better; or, ef he wont go a-ridin’ with 
you, couldn’t you manage to shoot him in the leg for me? 
Ef you'll do this for me, Bill, Pll call you my friend forever!“ 


* 1 y 


The Rattlesnake's Invitation 


De Rattlesnake tell de Mockin’bird 
He sing so fur en fas’, 

Hit’s mighty hard ter hear him 
"Way down dar, in de grass. 


“I wish you please come nigher, 
En den you'll fill de bill, 

En wen I rings de breakfas’ bell 
I'll fea? you—dat I will!” 


De Mockin’bird, he wink his eye— 
He don’t do no sech t’?ing— 

“Wen you gits thoo’ wont be enough 
What’s lef’ er me, ter sing!” 


Keeping Genius Down 


“What air you a-going to do to keep these here writin’ 
geniuses down, I wonder?” said the farmer. “The biggest, 
strongest boy I’ve got has let the genius idea take holt of 
him, an’ his hair growed a foot long in less’n six months!” 

“Do to him what I did to mine,” said his neighbor. “My 
boy was in the same fix, but I got a barber to shave his head, 
an' one o' them travelin’ phrenologists to tell him that there 
was no money in the moon, an’ that he was cut out for doin’ 
business on this here earth, an' I’ll be bound ef on the very 
next day he didn’t whirl in an’ beat the keenest feller in the 
county in a hoss trade!” 


A Log Cabin Saying 


Hit's my opinion dat de good Lawd runs de weather, an' 
dey aint no raincrow in de country dat kin run me distracted. 
I never yit seen a rain cloud dat wuzn’t a joke ter a sunbeam. 


* * * 
60 ” 
Rock-a-by 
Rock-a-by, my honey—en a heap— 
Angels comin’ tip-toe down de stairway er de sky; 
Singin’ birds’ll wake you in de mawnin’, by-an-by, 
Rock-a-by, my purty Vil’ honey! 


Rock-a-by, my honey—shet yo’ Vil’ eye; 

W’en de mawnin’ sunshine thoo’ yo’ Vil’ winder peep, 

Tell me what de angels been a-sayin’ in yo’ sleep— 
Rock-a-by, my purty Vil’ honey! 
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Miss Hall’s 


Town and Country School 


me we oe pe 
ny Pal at 


0 ² AA Seer oma eee 


A SCHOOL that provides the best facilities 
for the educatiom of young women under 
conditions that will insure good health, 
develop strong character and stimulate the 
spiritual life. The four-year preparatory 
course admits to Freshman Class in any 
college or university; the two-year college 
course to Junior Class. 


N the Berkshire Hills, 
on the Holmes Road 
to Lenox. One thou- 

> sand feet above the sea 

| level. 45 acres of 
woodland and 
campus. 


Miss Mira H. Hall, 
Principal, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


E Wonen 


EXCELLENT facilities for specializing in 
Music. Seventeen new Steinway pianos. 
Courses in Art and Elocution. Handsome 
building; modern throughout. New Gym- 
nasium. Bowling Alley. All outdoor sports. 
Campus of 15 acres. Delightful climate. Table 
supplied with fresh fruit and vegetables direct 
from Southern markets. . 


Send for catalogue. GEORGE J. BURNETT, A. M., President, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


FRONT VIEW, MAIN BUILDING 


ELIZABETH COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music, Charlotte, N. C. 
With its $250,000 buildings, its large faculty 

A of university - trained specialists, and its 
beautiful suburban location, midway between 

High-Grade Asheville and Pinehurst, New York and 
Florida, this College ranks with best colleges 

| for women, North or South. A. B. and Elec- 
tive Graduate Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 


sion. Write for catalogue. 
RLES B. KING, President. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


LINS 
INSTITUTE 


Founded 1842 


College for young women. 

Four years of College work. 

Elective and Preparatory 

Courses, Music, Art, etc. Located 

in the Valley of Virginia, the 

property covering 500 acres, seven 

miles north of Roanoke. The in- 

vigorating mountain climate and 

picturesque scene combine to 

render this location an ideal one for a school. The seven main 

buildings are of brick, with modern equipment. The college 

has its own water system supplied by mountain springs. Min- 
eral springs of valuable medicinal qualities on the grounds. 


For catalogue, address 


Miss MATTIE L. COCKE, President, Box 310, Hollins, Va. 


D 


COLLEGE x 
CONSERVATORY W 


GAINESVILLE, GA. 


Three Hundred Boarders, representing thirty states. All standard literary courses of highest grade, with special two 
AJ year courses. Unusual advantages in music, art; oratory and domestic science, 40 teachers with American and European | 
training. 22 buildings including chapter houses for sororities. Campus 75 acres within city limits. Special physical $ 


Location in mountain section of North Georgia, near Atlanta. 


Write for catalog, P. O. Box 300, 


Catalog on application. 


School 


Girls 


for useful, earnest lives. Endowed. 


catalog, address 


NASHVILLE, TENN. Select 
Buford College home college for the higher 
culture of women. Limited to 100. Ideal suburban loca- 
tion. Thorough College course. Conservatory anvantages 
in Art, Music, Expression. University Bible Course. Non- 
sectarian. Term opens Sept. 15. Write for year book B. 
MR. E. G. BUFORD, Regent. MRS. E. G. BUFORD, President. 


~ Mary Baldwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


Term begins Sept. 8th, 1910. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
296 students from 33 States past session. Terms Moderate. Enter 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


any time. Send for catalogue. 


Southern Female College 


Ideal College Home, after highest Virginia 
standards. Social training. Five buildings 
with gymnasium. Reguiar and special 
courses, Music, Art, Elocutiou. $200 to $300. 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A. M., Petersburg,Va., Box 200 


WARD SEMINARY Fer Girls and Young Women 


Nashville, Tennessee 


46th year. Seminary and Special Courses. College Preparation. 
Conservatory of Music. 175 Boarding Pupils. Complete appoint- 
ments. City advantages. Outdoor sports. Delightful climate. For 


catalog, address, J. D. BLANTON, LL. D., President. 


As Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


Eightieth year. Extensive campus. Complete and spacious modern buildings—Art Gallery, Gym- 
nasium, ete. Athletic fields for all outdoor sports. 


JUDSON COLLEG 


— This is one of the oldest female colleges in America, and is in 
For Young Ladies. frst rank amongst educational institutions. Standard college 


courses leading to B. A. and B. S. Degrees; exceptionally fine advantages are offered in Music, 
Art and Elocution. Fine athletic equipment. 


ROBERT G. PATRICK, President, Marion, Ala. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR (6 miles from Atlanta) Georgia. Two trolley lines. 


One of three colleges for women south of Pennsylvania admitted to membership in “Association 


of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of Southern States.” i ee : 
$350,000 subscribed for endowment and enlargement. -$100,000 in new buildings this year. 


F. H. GAINES, D. D., President. 


Famous 
Educational 
Town 


Full college certificate privileges. Prepares girls 
Address THE SECRETARY. 


MARION, 
ALABAMA 


Extremely healthy location. For illustrated 


Converse College 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


MUSIC ART 


Ideal climate. Near the Blue Ridge. No malaria. 


ROBT. P. PELL, Litt. D., President 


Alabama Brenau College-Conservatory 


Formerly Union College-Conservatory. High Grade College for 
young ladies. A case of fever never known on College Hill. Climate 
very mild. Number boarding students limited to 100. Advantages 
in Art, Music, Expression, etc., unexcelled. Thos. G. Wilkinson, 
President, Eufaula, Ala. : 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia. 


College for Women 


Grants the degrees of A. B. and A. M. Departments of Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, etc. Well-equipped buildings. Out-of-door 
exercise. Beautiful location. Catalogue on request. Address 

E. E. MCCLINTOCK, A. B., President, Box A. 


When writing advertisers please mention Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine. 
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Ihe 
Doctor's Wife 


: (Concluded from Page 10) 


fixed them not on what her husband was 
doing but on his face, and a sigh of re- 
lief welled from her. That face could 
not fail. Great drops of sweat covered 
his forehead and a single lock of tum- 
bled hair had fallen almost to his eyes. 
She longed to brush it back lovingly, but 
knew she must not release her hold. In 
that face showed knowledge and power and 
strength, and withal kindness and pity; 
pity for what he was doing to a child that 
not two hours ago she had called a miser- 
able, dirty cholo baby, whose existence had 
no place in the world. Nothing else counted 
in that moment to either of them, but the 
saving of that tiny life. Her glance fell to 
the doctor’s hands. How rapidly and deftly 
his fingers moved; now to the instrument 
table, then back to the throat, but after a 
moment she shut her eyes again. It was 
more than she could endure. 

He was working quickly, she knew that, 
and knew also ‘that it was only a few mo- 
ments, but it seemed centuries until the 
preliminary work was done. For the space 
of,an instant there was a sickening struggle 


as the doctor sought to insert the tube, 
then she heard her husband’s voice and felt 
the relaxing of the wee body. 
> E «Its all over.” 


-| She looked up frightened. Had he failed 


after all? But his smile reassured her. 
She glanced hastily down at the burden in 
her arms. The child was cruelly exhausted, 
but it was breathing quietly and there in its 
place was the silver tube. 

But the battle was not yet over. It re- 
mained to be seen if the heart would do its 
work. Hour after hour they waited. After 
awhile the mother and father stole back, 
the group at the door dispersed, the guitar 
ceased and also the singing, only the clang- 
ing of the car-bells, growing less and less 
frequent, disturbed the night. 

Towards morning Dr, Cheney rose from 
his cramped position by the bed and came 
over to where Gertrude was sitting crouched 
on a box against the wall. She looked up 
expectantly. 

“The little chap's all right,“ he said 
cheerfully. “I'll give a few directions to 
his mother; I think I can make her under- 
stand now that the danger is passed, and 
then we'll go home.” 

Outside on the auto step he turned to 
her. Thank you, Gertrude, you did no- 
bly.“ 

“I, Arthur? I did nothing. Without 
you I should have been useless. You were 
magnificent.” She drew a long breath. 


“Oh, I understand now; it’s the joy of the 


work—and being worth while.“ 


The Lay of the Press Agent 


I 
Once more we see, once more we see 
The classic, smiling face of he 


Who builds dramatic diction into special lines of dope; 


His conversation’s here with him, 
And language has no fears for him, 


His portrait is the photograph of everlasting hope. 


II 
Once more we see, once more we see 
The brother to the busy bee. 


The regal, royal rhymster and destroyer of our time 


Surcharged with eloquence and air, 
Condensed to suit this gay affair, 


His equal has no residence in any other clime. 


III 
Once more we see, once more we see 
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Another Remarkable ` 


HAYNES CAR 


In 1910 we startled the motor world by placing the Haynes 
“Model 19” 5-passenger touring car on the market at the astonishingly 
low price of $2000. 

The effect upon the trade ard public was instantaneous. Within 
30 days from the time our first announcement had appeared in the Na- 
tional Magazines we had definite, advance payment orders {or more 
cars than we could make. 

This new model not only appealed to the man who was considering 
paying $3000 for a car, and who saw in this Haynes an opportunity of 
saving $1000 on his purchase— 

But it appealed to the man who found that by paying only $500 
more than thercost of a temporary car of common quality it was possi- 
ble for him to get a car of known quality and reputation that would 
prove a permanently satisfactory investment. 


HAYNES 


Probably no other car that has ever been put on the market has 
been as critically examined by experts as was this new Haynes. 

Other. manufacturers of high-grade cars were anxious to know what 
manner of car this Model 19°" was, and the one criticism that was made 
was that it was financially impossible to put out a car of the Haynes 
Model 19 quality at $2000 and make a profit. 

They predicted that either it would be necessary for us to reduce the 
quality or increase the price. 

We have done neither. 

Aside from minor improvements—a wider, roomier, tonneau, longer 
wheel base, etc—the car remains unchanged, and it also remains the 
most remarkable automobile value ever put on the market. 
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Other Good Things 


’ $2,000.00 FULLY EQUIPPED 


Top, Dust Hood, Glass Front, 
$75 Warner Auto Meter, Bosch Dual System Magneto, 
Robe and Foot Rail, Gray & Davis Lamps—and All 


MADE IN TOURING, SUBURBAN AND HIKER MODELS ina 


ARTHUR BENNETT 


Author of “Joyous Western Journalism” and 
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The Haynes “Model 20” 


FOR 1911 


This is the latest model of the car that marked a new era in the 
purchase price of high-grade cars. 

It has 35-40 horsepower. 

It has a longer, roomier tonneau than last year's model. 

It has 114 inch wheel base. 

It is not only fully equipped, but the equipment is of the 
best grade obtainable. 

For example, every car will be supplied with the well-known 
Warner Auto Meter—costing three times as much as most of the speed- 
ometers that are put on cars. (Only a speedometer of this quality is en- 
titled to be put on a car like the Haynes.) 

All other equipment is of like character. 

Last year's phenomenal response to our announcement ol a 
Haynes at $2000 convinced us that the large majority of buyers pre- 
fer a car of Known quality if it can be had at anywhere near the price 
asked for common-quality cars. . 

And the fact that the 1910 Haynes was the first serious attempt to 
meet this demand gave the car a decidedly enviable place among better 
grade cars. 

This years Model 20” with its added refinements, is the best 
possible evidence that we propose to maintain the Haynes supremacy. 

Orders are already in for early Fall deliveries on these cars and we 
strongly advise those who are contemplating the purchase of a permanent 
car of Known merit and reputation, to communicate with us, or our local 
representatives, at once. 

We will also put out a limited number of big seven-passenger palace 

ars, with fifty-horsepower, for those who prefer a car of this size. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Presto-Light Tank, 


IV 
Once more we see, once more we see 
The cuts and special stories he 


Would palm off on our innocence, would land upon 


our page; 
Ten columns is the least he’ll take 
Of startling news or guileless fake 
A king-pin wordy juggler, a perambulating sage. 


y 


Once more we see, once more we see 
The circus agent, bold and free. 


The chief distinguished feature of a mastodonie show, 


“The Sells and Floto tents this year 
Will paralyze ’em, never fear, 


A friendly call to put you wise and strictly in the 


know.” 
VI 
But since he’s here, but since he’s here} 
Entrenched with buckler, shield and spear, 


weet en > 
å 


The circus primer’s A, B, C; 

“Sells-Floto has the greatest from the rise to set of sun.” 
In words of burnished brass he tells 
The fame of Flot and of Sells, 

And deals it out to editors who read that they may run. 


Picture by 
W. CLYDE SPENCER 


A doughty champion of the ring, a sawdust knight 
sublime, . 
The plastic platitude he spreads, 
May turn from dross to golden threads, 
Perchance he’s flim-flammed wiser heads? We'll let 
him by this time! 


A Great Heart and Soul Laid Bare 


If the cost were $10.00, instead of 60 cents, 
you could not afford to miss this opportunity ! 


ECOLLECTIONS OF ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, con-|but also as a human document and a psychological study. The Jour- 
taining the Prison Diary of Mr. Stephens, 1865, edited, and nal possesses an appealing interest, and its simplicity, pathos and 

with a biographical introduction, by Myrta Lockett Avary.|sweetness, with its struggling gleams of wit and humor, illumine a 

No announcement in recent years has created an amount of|somber theme. It is a record of Alexander H. Stephens’s experiences 
interest equal to that sure to follow the statement that beginning in from his arrest at his home, May 11, 1865, to his return on parole, 
this number Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine will print serially the|October 26th. It describes his journey with President Davis and 


fascinating story of this great man’s life, other distinguished prisoners from Savan- 
ideas and ideals as told in his letters and ha nah to Fortress Monroe. He indulges in 


prison journal, heretofore unpublished. 
The great Vice President of the Con- 
federacy, lovingly called Little Alec’’, 
was a giant in intellect, oratory and 
statesmanship, despite his small stature. 
His undoubted honesty, unflinching cour- 
age and masterful debates place him at 
the head of the South’s great regime of 
Davis, Toombs, Hill, Colquitt and others. 
He was, in fact, regarded by many as the 
chief statesman of the Union after the 
war. Written off guard, Mr. Stephens’s 
Prison Journal has unusual value not only 
as a political and historical document, 


charming recollections of his youth and 
early Congressional life; states his po- 
litical creed and the basis of his con- 
nection with the Confederacy; gives his 
estimate of various public men with whom 
he was thrown in close personal relation- 
ship; sets forth without reserve his views 
of Davis and Lincoln and their adminis- 
trations; discusses points of policy on 
which he was at issue with Davis; and 
discloses what he believed to be the cause 
of the Confederacy’s collapse. Several 
references are made to his Hampton 
Road’s Conference with Lincoln. 


* * * 


* * * 


HE ‘‘Recollections’’ arouse anew a 
sentiment of inspired patriotism, 
undying loyalty to justice and a 

never-ending struggle to better all man- 
kind. 

Illustrations—many of them rare, many 
heretofore unpublished—will be no small 
feature of each instalment. Those ap- 
pearing in this number of the Magazine 
are but a sample of those which are to 
follow. These pictures possess an inter- 
est far above the ordinary, showing, as 


NE instalment will recount his jour- 
ney home with stops at Boston, 
New York and at Washington, 
where he had a confidential interview 
with President Johnson, in which the 
views of both on the Negro. problem and 
on Negro suffrage—before it was tried, 
or even decided upon—are given. The 
serial presentation opens with a review of 
Mr. Stephens’s life, bringing it up to the 
date of the first entry; and closes with 
the completion of this review, which 
catches up the thread at the end of the they do, likenesses of men and women— 
Journal and continues it to his death in and places—strongly identified with the 
1883. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS career of Mr. Stephens. 


GET YOUR ORDER IN AT ONCE, AND SECURE THIS ISSUE 


W = this surprising offer in the balance. Who can afford not to accept it! Start your order in now—at once—before it 


slips your mind. Good for new and renewal subscriptions. We had intended to make this same offer to last only as long 

as this great series of articles—about ten months—but we just decided to give all the advantage of a year on both offers. 

This opportunity is for YOU alone—no agent’s commission being permitted. We give you all the advantage of the lim- 
ited low price offer. You will never have an opportunity again to decline this offer in the pages of the magazine. And we don’t 
see how you can decline it! It will not be repeated. Read this advertisement again. Should not this great series of articles sweep 
the country—and especially the South? And you must come to this magazine to get them: and here is your chance, but you must 
act now. Remember this—not an order will be accepted after Monday, September 12th, 1910. After this date we cannot send 
any September issues containing the second great instalment, and please do not blame us if you want the first instalment after 
this date and are disappointed. Even if you are paid far ahead, you and your friends may accept this offer, and have a year 
added to the present date of expiration. Remember, this is not a price cutting magazine. A dollar is its price, and we hang 
grimly to this except in a rare case like this. Here is the cause—we want you to read these articles, and we do not want 
you to miss them because we did not give you a bargain opportunity. 


HERE THEN IS THE ALEX. H. STEPHENS OFFFER 


ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO | 
UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 60 Cents 


FOUR YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
INA CLUB o o e o 82.00 


Alex H. 
Stephens 
OFFER 
Department 


UNCLE REMUS’S 
HOME MAGAZINE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


You are not selfish. Tell your neighbors about it. Let them in on the good things. Send 
us a club of four. Just send $2.00 and the four names and addresses, saying you accept 
the Stephens Offer. The coupon is for the single subscription at 60 cents. If you can- 
not get the club, suggest to some of your neighbors to do it, but don’t forget the ad- 
vantage to you of sending 60 cents now for your own subscription. 


Send Your Order Here TODAY VV 


Alex. Stephens Offer Department gn 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE —- , ron 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


I enclose 60 cents for your 
magazine for a year during the 
great Stephens series. 
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When you begin to 

think it’s a personal 

matter between you and 

the sun to see which is 

the hotter, it's high time 
you bought yourself 
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Positively, its a liquid breeze that blows away heat and thirst and 


fatigue and touches particular palates with vigorous. deliciousness; 
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DELICIOUS — REFRESHING 
THIRST - QUENCHING 


oc Everywhere 


The Coca-Cola Company 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Send for 
1 our interest- Whenever Dr 
you see an 
Arrow think | 
of Coca-Cola 
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ing booklet, 
“The Truth 
About Coca-Cola” 
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